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IN THE POULTRY YARD 








FARMERS ADVISED NOT TO SELL 
EG6S FROM INCUBATORS. 


Practice of Marketing Infertile Eggs 
That Have Been From Three Days 
te a Week in the Incubator 
Is Hurting the Spring 
Egg Market. 

A number of poultry raisers, it 
seems, are putting on the market in- 
fertile eggs that have been tested in 
incubators from three days to a week. 





As soon as the breeder finds that the | 


eggs will not hatch he takes them out 
and sends them to market along with 
his fresh spring eggs. After the eggs 
have been in the incubator for this 
period they are distinctly stale and 
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rot very quickly if kept any length of | 


time. Even when just taken from the 
incubator these infertile eggs are not 
fit for boiling or poaching, although 
they may be used for frying, and are 
good for cake or certain other baked 
foods. These eggs when they reach 
the market, however, are classified as 
low grade No, 2. 

The mixing of incubator eggs with 
the fresh spring eggs leads the egg 
packers, who get their principal cold 
Storage supply in the spring, to cut 
the price they pay the farmer, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture investigators find. 
The spring eggs designed for keeping 
for winter consumption must be ab- 
solutely good. Moreover, the egg 
packers in the spring do not candle 
eggs but hold them three at a time in 
the hand and clink them to discover 
any crack and then judge their fresh- 
ness by their fresh powdery look on 
the shell. The mixture of infertile in- 
cubator eggs with fresh eggs inter- 
feres seriously with this clinking and 
forces the packer to candle the eggs. 
He then deducts this added expense 
from the price he offers to the pro- 
ducer. Eggs which have once been 
subjected to the heat of the ineu- 
bator cannot be stored, even though 
frozen. . 

The farmer who sells incubator 
eggs to the dealer, therefore, is very 
liable to injure his oWn market for 
fresh eggs. When dealers find a per- 
centage of low grade incubator or 
other eggs in their fresh spring egg 
supply they lower the price for all 
eggs so that they will be certain that 
they have covered themselves against 
losses from this cause. 


from their incubators for home con- 
sumption and to send only fresh eggs 
to market. 





OLD AND NEW BREEDS. 





It’s a long time back to 1858 when | Supplanted the barnyard fowl! of three 
I starteq {to six pounds 
right without realizing it, for my first | Weights of six to ten pounds. 
were pure-blooded fowls, Earl of Der- | 


I began breeding poultry. 


by games. An Englishman passing 
the store door of E. S. Ralph of Buf- 


falo, N. Y., noticed a coop of fowls, | 90d fowl in every particular, round, 


“Zounds!” said he, “they look just like 
‘ome.” He met Mr. Ralph, who toid 
him they had come from the Eari of 
Derby’s estate. From the Englishman 
I learned of their good qualities and 
purchased a few from Mr. Ralph. 
They have proved profitable in eggs, 
meat and game qualities. I now have 
their blood in Black Breasted Red 


game fowls, almost as beautiful as a 


golden pheasant. , 

Next I added Sicilians, brought here 
by Captain Josephus Dawes in his ves- 
sel from the island of Sicily. He took 
aboard a coop of fowls to kill for fresh 
meat on the voyage. They laid so 
plentifully that he brought them all 
home, His farm was next to ours and 
I obtained a few. From one yellow 
hen with speckled back, who laid large 
white eggs and was a continuous lay- 
er, I built up a flock of her progeny. 
Comb of male is cup shape with points 
around looking like a crown. The an- 
cients called it golden cup of riches, 
being yellow or butter color and hav- 
ing a cup. I added the name Buitter- 
cup, and now they are extensively 
known as Sicilian Buttercups. 

They are precocious. I had a pullet 
lay at three months and four days old. 
They are great layers of good-sized 

; (which make the best cake), 
pranie meated, larger than Leghorns 
and quiet pets. They have been 








were known as Philadelphia chickens. 
They were really fatted, not meated, 
and melted half away in roasting, but 
were always tender. 

Origin of the Rhode Island Reds. 
From Bucks County fowls I began 
to breed what are now known as 
| Rhode Island: Red, but the usual 
Rhode Island Red lays a small egg 
and so I planned to produce a large 
; ‘ ° : | bird and large egg and I took 15 years 
gy vod 56 years and are a part| to do it, and I now have them produc- 
of the family. ls : ibi 

In 1860 I added the beautiful, large, | 1° aang ey the great ogg exhibit 
solid Brahmapootra, now known as | largest and heaviest of any eggs, but 
Light Brahma, and I have kept it pure las yet I consider them tougher for 
all this time. My stock came by sail-|;.p)0 than almost any fowl. 
ing vesse! from China. They attracted | Black Breasted Red game bantams 
much attention and were : 
adopted. I think them one of the 
handsomest, most profitable and com- 





llarge eggs for their size. In these 
|times they are valuable to let run all 


|forting to keep. Their peaceful ways (the time over gardens, lawns and 
are good lessons to mankind. __ | flower beds to destroy insects. Eng- 
Next I tried “Chittagongs,” a whitish | }ish gentlemen let them thus roam 


j}and they are a pleasing attraction. 
Orpingtons I was first to introduce 


yellow fowl from China, coarse look- 
ing, coarse meated and laying few 
eggs. Their greatest point was their in America in 1888. The whole Orp- 
height. They ate corn off a barrel | ington family are good. I think they 
head, and were soon given u> by ail. | omnel for early broilers. I have tried 
In 1864 the Dark or Gray Brahmasj|and tested almost every fowl—Balti- 
were added. They came from Bray,;more Top Knots, Black Spanish, Su- 
near Dublin, Ireland, and are in size |matra games, Minorcas, Bolton Grays, 
and shape same as Light Brahma./Buff Plymouth Rocks, Creepers, 
For table poultry the Rhode Island | Bakies, Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns, 
agricultural college places them at the | bantams, Campines and_ others. I 
head. They always look in Sunday | keep now as my favorites for pleasure 
clothes. I exhibited them at the first |and profit Brahmapootras or Light 
show of the first poultry club formed | Brahmas, Buttercups, English Leg- 
in the United States at Worcester, | horns, Buff Rocks and Derby games.— 
Mass., in 1865, and they came into im- | C. Carrol Loring in Farm and Home. 
mediate favor. _ . 
At this show I met D. 4. Upham of | GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 
Connecticut, who had a coop of Plym- | 
outh Rocks with some barring on Editor Rural World:—The showery 
them, the first ever shown. They at-| weather of late is favorable to good 
tracted much notice. His sales of!egg production. Our hens are laying 
hatching eggs and fowls and mine of | 50 to 65 eggs daily. The green tender 
Dark Brahmas were large and we | grass that is springing up has some- 
sold all we could spare for the year. | thing to do in the egg output. Fowls 
Mr. Upham wanted some Dark Brah-|/are all in splendid good health. 
mas and wanted me to aid in intro- We are not feeding to fatten, but 
ducing Plymouth Rocks, so I let him | rather to promote health and increase 
have eggs and took his show flock of | egg production, and at the same time 
Rocks and introduced them all over! have an eye to fertility and hatch- 
New England. lability of the eggs, as we are incu- 
When I look back to the small be- | bating a good many of them, and judg- 
ginning and see them now kept all |ing from the hatch we took off today, 
over the world, I bow my head in rev- | we are not missing our aim very far. 











erence to the doctor in Piymouth, | A 100-egg machine with 93 tested eggs 


| Mass., who originated them and named | turned out 83 fine lively chicks, Every 


thi The depart- | 
ment’s specialists advise farmers to!clergyman and Mr. Upham who im- 
use any infertile eggs they may take | proved them, for they have added a 





egg that piped produced a strong, 
healthy chick. Hatch came off with- 
out soiling the tray. 

Some operators of incubators com- 
plain of so many chicks piping but 
cannot get out of the shell. Now 
there is one of two things wrong, or 
perhaps both are at fault. Care of the 
breeding stock will cause weak chicks. 
Too heavy feeding in close confine- 
ment is bad work, especially with 
heavy breeds. Eggs from farm range 
fowls that make the most of their liv- 
ing hustling, chicks won’t hang in 
shells if incubation is rightly carried 
on. Too low a temperature the first 
week will cause chicks to hang in 
shells; smokey lamps and low grade 
of oil are two bad things to have 
about. I am using No. 3 wick (or 
burner) Hydro Safety lamps and the 
best oil I can get here on the 100-egg 
machines and they keep the heat right 
up to the “scratch.” 

I tested two 100-egg machines today 
in 14 minutes by the watch, 7 minutes 
to each 100 eggs. But it was up about 
the 14th day of incubation. While I 
had a poor light, as the sun was not 
shining, yet I could handle the eggs 
fast and decide quickly at that stage 
of hatching. 

Why incubator chicks die would be 
a good subject to “debate” on this 
page. Let everybody speak out in 
“meetin’.” E. W. GEER. 

Farmington, Mo. 


them because of same color as Ply- | 
mouth Rock, and to the Connecticut 


vast amount to the world’s wealth. 

I breed them same as all my fowls 
|for largest laying production, the true 
| source of profit, and in my “Louise” 
{attained the world’s laying record of 
334 eggs in one year. Plymouth Rocks 
and gave uniform 
Crevecoeur, or Lion Hearted, a 
pete from France, is greenish black, 
| black legs, top knot, a remarkably 


plump body, six to nine pounds, is 
, esteemed, and rightly, in "rance, for 
| white eggs and the table. They are 
|extensively kept in France; in fact, 
these fowls comprise about all the 
fowls kept in that country, viz, Creve- 
coeurs, Houdans and La Fleche, whole 
provinces keeping a breed. 

When first introduced in America in 
1864 they were housed and kept very 
warm and did not thrive. I gave them 
our now prevailing style of housing, 
open-front houses and plenty of air 
and found them splendid winter lay- 
ers of white eggs. They are of the 
same size as Plymouth Rocks, but, 
alas! prejudice ruled. We foolishly 
want yellow legs, and yellow skin, 
whereas white-skinned fowls are more 
tender meated. 

Houdans, another French breed, 
are not as attractive, nor as hardy as 
Crevecoeurs, but great layers, and the 
eggs are roundish large white. Here 
again in America prejudice rules 


against profit. 

Bucks County fowls I kept, a yel- 
lowish fowl, size of Wyandottes, fair 
layers and natives of Bucks county, 
Pa., where they were raised by the 
Dutch element for market. They were 
put in small coops and fattened on 
corn meal balls, which were poked 
down their throats by a round stick 
several times a day, producing what 





EXPERIMENT IN FEEDING HENS. 





By Clifford E. Davis. 


In June and July I was so rushed 
with farm work that I had no time to 
bother with hens. I had to keep them 
in the yard from May ist because a 
neighbor had planted a truck garden 
within 200 yards.or less, of my hen 
house. I gave them grit, dust bath, 
and fresh water; but had only oats 
to feed, varied with an occasional 











were adjudged the | 


rapidly | are handy, good layers of wonderful | 
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i 
bran mash. Although their 
wattles looked red, they refused 
lay, all through May and June hg 


July I began to get more 
money, and began feeding bran, 






























































































































































































































































































































and whole corn at night. At J 
they began to lay, increasing It y 
nearly all were laying, and the have 
was good, also. This proveg 00 
have always held—that $6 
room, 
good for a change of feed, is po mo 
ly not an egg food. Despite gej It wo 
arguments to the contrary, ] wheth 
proved that corn, in just the right pry. dairyn 
portion, is the egg food. A prove 
hired a country boy, fresh from I fin 
farm; and one of the first things jy mon ¢ 
did, was to place a sign on the eg countr 
basket, reading, “Corn-fed eggs” He smalle 
| knew that corn-fed eggs had Ticher out wl 
yolks, and better color than the py, in the 
| yolked egg from hens fed og long a 
and watered on stable drainage, Ogq exist, 
is not too heating if fed in the ment. 
proportion. During hot dayg I feeg It is 
mine three pints of shelled corp to # be ped 
hens at night, with table scraps, onigs gree | 
tops and peels, etc., between it ay lence | 
their breakfast. In their shady yay ing @ 
with fresh water they did not get to kno 
fat—just right to lay. gh 
——> re 
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“r 7 ’s Calf Meal 
‘ REAM Ae VAIRY NEWS boc vectors 
.: As good as at the 
—~and a o*. =a . WOK 
mi IMPROVING THE HERD. Th. © > amennt of flesh, and this is one of 
the: reasons why she is less apt to 
| on If you keep cows, you may as well conceive when mated. ; $ 
Digg have good awe other kind, for Instances are frequent where cows 
BE 6s atte tay nal vogare ropcgtg os Sete 
room, and not bred for intervals o wo 
= BO a wo pooey ° et ier eR ry but it is the exception 
entific It wou ; ’ rather than the rule to have such 
hay whether they consider themselves animals give milk enough to pay ade-| FY | 
ht pro. peg Borg would wish to im- phere d for the care involved in their : ra) hy ti 
Tehant pad / ter raise some heifers that will come} ™#imtenance. If desired to carry a y 
mf sind that a small part of the com: | glong this. winter ready to turn on| Ov over from spring freshening %0) 490 pounds males 100 gallons of 
DES he irr have good sires, and a stil] |8T@8S in the spring and when this time all freshening or if necessary to/| Milk Substitute. 
he tay smaller part endeavors by test to find | 2¢*t year rolis round he will say how ay eqtving Sering Sy: Cae She are | ae for pamphlet, “How to Raise Calves 
ie - which cows are worthy of a place much better to keep the heifers than |*ice is justified. Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 
sae inthe herd a9 breeding stock. ~ As ue tarines wae Weses three or four ES At your Dealers or 
>. ce AR Vas i ‘Dp . 7 cr al + r 
: long as the serub bull and scrub cow oad cok can baled geres or ane PERCENTAGE OF BI TTER FAT IN BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
Oa, exist, there will be no herd improve- = MILK 
e. Com Seat. heifers a year with the use of a sep- MELA. WAUKEGAN : . . ILLINOIS 
€ right ' : : arator. In warm weather be careful dieemeael 
It is not necessary that an animal : , and Aberdeen Angus. We breed 
I feed : that the bucket is clean so that milk * our friends 
n toy be pedigreed to be good, and a pedi-| 404. not become tainted. Tainted milk All agricultural colieges, experi- CHINAS made them famous. J. P. Visser 






gree is not sure indication of excel- 
lence in dairy production, so in choos- 


5 






it and ing a bull, especially, it is necessary 
¥ yard, to know what his predecessors have 
Bet tao been good for. It is a fact that there 







are. some very poor pedigreed dairy 

stock for sale. 

Wi the sire came from a good cow, 
and his lineage was noted for. milk 

/ production, the chances are «that he 
Will improve the -herd:he heads. By 
testing and selection the © common 
cows May be rapidly improved, so 
that it is not necessary to buy pure- 
pred stock. It is useless to buy a good 
sire and make an effort to find out 
which cows are best to breed from. It 
isa slow process of improvement 
when all cows are retained and their 
oifispring also. The poorest ones are 
sure to keep the record down.—V. M. 
¢, New York. 















































FEEDING THE WINTER CALF, 





The raising of winter calves has 
come to be an important factor on 
the farm since we find that to make 
our cows do best they must freshen 
in fall or early winter. The farmer 
has more time for milking and caring 
for the calves, says Farmer’s Guide. 

As soon as the cow’s milk ig fit to 
use Wwe take the calf away from her. 
Begin feeding whole milk a few feeds 
then put in some separator milk to 
start on, say one pint, and finally get 
to feeding one gallon, all separator 
milk: We have used calf meal and 
sound oats and corn to take the place 
ofthe fat the separator takes out. Be 
fareful at first starting on calf meal 
a it Causes scours when too’ much 1s 
fed. We feed one teaspoonful scalded 
in a pint of water mixed in milk then 
We increase the feed until we get the 
calf to one cup level full which is as 
large a feed as I have ever found the 
calf needed. 

For roughage, we find alfalfa and 
ats cut for first crop is fine. Teach 
the calf to eat shelled corn and oats. 
They will soon learn if they once get 
4 taste. - 

We warm the separator milk on the 
stove, if it becomes cold before we are 
teady to feed. Cold milk is -bad on 
digestion. Silage is good feed for 
talves, Don’t be afraid to offer it to 
the little fellows. We have calves at 
tree weeks old ready to clean up 
Wo handfuls of silage and they cer- 

ily enjoy it. Before we got a silo, 
When we would read of the great mer- 

of silage, I was incredulous of 
oad of the things I would read; but 

Must say the proof of the puddjng 
(ot Silage) is in the eating, or seeing 
calves eat it. The calves will have 

S better coat for eating silage as it 

lps keep the bowels right and is bet- 
than any condition powder, which 
many farmers used to think a ne- 
.” during the winter months. At 

®e months old the calves should be 
ng enough rough feed and ground 
‘Bk and oats to keep them without 


















































































One can usually find calves in a 
i, where the milk is needed for 
“a. | trade, and it certainly pays to 
*, Some of the good heifer calves as 

fellow who has a retail milk trade 
~eps the best cows he can find. With 
Calves selling from eighteen to 
;eaty dollars it is a strong tempta- 
aq to sell; but the cows of only fair 
ality are bringing around one hun- 
wet dollars, so.it seems one had bet- 




















will cause scours and one bad spell 
of scours will knock off all the profits 
for a week. I don’t believe the calf 
business would be overdone if the 
heifer calves are raised this way and 
some of the old cows sent to. the 
butcher for bologna, where they be- 
long. 





SILAGE FEEDING. 





In starting cattle no other feed can 
be used in such large quantities and 
as safely as corn silage. During the 
early part of the feeding period when 
roughage comprises the larger pro- 
portion of the ration silage proves its 
greatest worth, and when properly 
supplemented with other feeds it is 
one of the most economical roughages 
in the corn belt. 

Steers in normal condition weigh- 
ing around 1000 pounds will consume 
35 to 40 pounds daily per head. Its 
succulent nature has a beneficial ef- 
fect on the digestive organs, keeps the 
animals in good general thrift, and 
lessens the chance of throwing them 
off feed as often happens with other 
feeds. This amount of silage should 
be gradually reduced approximately 
one-half by the end of the _ third 
month, so as to increase the consump- 
tion of grain. The reverse of this 
method is often followed and usually 
the results are unsatisfactory. By 
this method cattle should be on a full 
feed of corn, corn silage, and cotton 
seed meal by the end of the fourth 
week, and will consume during a five 
or six month feeding period an aver- 
age daily ration of 20 to 25 pounds 
silage and 242 to 3 pounds cotton seed 
meal, 

From the many recent inquiries re- 
ceived it is to be inferred that because 
of the shortage of other feeds this 
year a number of cattle feeders are 
depending upon corn silage alone for 
fattening their cattle. Simply because 
silage contains some corn is not a 
safe argument for making it take the 
place of the ordinary concentrates in 
the ration. Silage is a roughage and 
must be so considered. Its presence 
in the ration during the early part of 
the feeding period decreases the cost 
of gains during the latter part.—W. 
H. Smith, University of Illinois. 





cows 


BREEDING DAIRY IRREG- 
ULARL 





There exist two dangers of allowing 
a milk cow to remain open for an in- 
definite period, writes a correspon- 
dent of the Rural New Yorker. In the 
first place she is less apt to conceive 
when mated, and in the second place 
she is apt to go dry for a long period 
after the mating is finally made in 
case she does settle. It is customary 
in large dairies, where the calves are 
not an important item of value, to 
permit the cows to freshen once in 15 
or 16 months. 

Ordinarily, however, for dairy farm 
practices it is much more desirable to 
mate tliem so that they will freshen 
once each year. This practice stimu- 
lates the milk flow, and unless a cow 
is particularly a persistent milker 
she is less apt to give as much milk 
if irregularly bred aud not permitted 
to freshen at frequent intervals. The 
animal will keep in good condition 
physically if not bred. In fact, she 
is very apt to put on an excessive 





ment stations and experts, as far as 
I have read, agree that you cannot 
change the percentage of butter fat 
in the milk given by a cow by feeding 
different feeds. While 1 would not 
dispute their words, if I did not know, 
my own experience leads me to be- 
lieve that they are correct. We have 
used a Babcock tester for the past 
four or five years, have weighed the 
milk of each cow at each and every 
milking and tested regularly, and 
while we have conducted no definite 
tests to determnie whether or not we 
could change the percentage of but- 
ter fat, we note that the quailty of 
the milk seems to be peculiar to each 
cow. During these years our feed has 
been changed. We have no silage and 
our roughage has generally been oat 
and clover hay and corn fodder, yet 
owing to seasons, some times we have 
been without clover hay, again with- 
out oat hay and when-forced to pur- 
chase, have fed alfalfa hay, mixed 
hay, blue grass and mixed Canadian 
hay. In summer our cattle have had 
pasture. For the grain ration we 
have fed various mixtures of wheat, 
bran and middlings, corn and cob 
meal, hominy meal, dried distillers’ 
grain, 
meal, dried beef pulp and some of the 
ready prepared dairy feeds. While 
we have been able to change the 
quantity of the milk, we have changed 
the quality very little, if any, by the 
feed. 

Now, some might say, if that is so, 
all we need to know is the percentage 
of fat each cow’s milk will test, and 
use the Babcock test but once to de- 
termine this, then we will only need 
to weigh the milk. Why test each 
month or two months? Because the 
percentage of fat will vary from other 
causes not controllable by the keeper. 
As a rule, as the period of lactation 
imcreases the percentage of fat also 
increases; in some cows more than 
others, in some not at all. I recall 
one cow which tested 3.4 per cent and 
every test as long as we owned her 
was from 3.3 to 3.5 per cent, even up 
to just before freshening. Others vary 
as much as 2 per cent. Again, the age 
of a cow has some effect. I have 
noted that some heifers test lower 
with their first calves than with their 
succeeding ones. 

Ionce read where Professor Eckles, 
of the Missouri station held that the 
percentage of fat in a cow’s milk 
could be influenced by her condition 
at time of freshening, that if she car- 
ried a good supply of fat on her body 
at that time she would give richer 
milk for the period, but I have seen 
nothing further from any one to cor- 
roborate this. A sudden change in a 
cow’s feed may effect the fat contents 
of the milk for a short time but it will 
naturally revert to its usual standard. 

Now if any one differs and holds 
that feed can naturally change the 
butter fat contents of milk, will you 
please tell me why our Holstein 
breeders are not feeding their cows 80 
as to produce a higher testing milk, 
or why our Jersey breeders lead the 
procession with quality of milk re- 
gardless of kinds of feed? I think we 
can agree that it is a peculiarity of 
each breed or individual cow and we 
farmers and dairymen ought to con- 
sider ourselves fortunate that it is for 
it seems to be difficult for most feed- 
ers to learn how to feed for quality.— 
W. F. Kennedy, in Farmer’s Guide, 
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ADVANCED REGISTRY TESTS. 





The official testing of Ayrshire 





linseed oil meal, cotton seed | 


cows for advanced registry is having 
|a wonderful influence in bringing the 

Ayrshire breed of cattle to the atten- 
}tion of all classes of dairymen. 

The Ayrshire cow is proving her 
ability to make good on a poor pas- 
ture and scant fodder, and return to 
her owner a fair profit, and also is 
showing that with the other extreme 
she can give a corresponding return 
for the most abundant food supply 
and the best of care. 
| She is showing that marvelous 
| ability to adapt herself to any and all 
: conditions and to enrich her owner in 
| just that proportion for which he has 





| provided. 

The advanced registry tests prove 
this in the varied manner in which 
they are conducted, from the thrifty 
dairy farmer’s ordinary husbandry to 
the fancy farmer's scientific feeding 
at the hands of an expert. 

The returns all along the line seem 
to be just in accord with the outlay, 
fair, good, excellent, or phenomenal— 
just as she may have had a chance 
for herself, but always profitable. 

Her wonderful beauty appeals to 
the fancy farmer and her wonderful 
money returns appeals to the dairy- 
man trying to pay off his mortgage. 





RECORDS BROKEN, 


Editor Rural World:—i am pleased 
to be able to report that the Holstein- 
Friesian cow Queen: Piebe Mercedes 
No. 154610 has broken the record for 
fat production in the senior two-year 
class of both the 7-day and 30-day di- 
visions, by producing in seven con- 
secutive days 23.868 pounds fat from 
526.5 pounds milk, and in 30 con- 
secutive days 93.388 pounds fat from 
2,293.2 pounds milk. She freshened 
at the age of 2 years 10 months 17 
days. Her sire is Sir Pietertje Orm- 
by Mercedes No. 44931; her dam is 
Queen Piebe of Fairview No. 71624. 
She was bred by Mr. B. C. Schroeder, 
Moorhead, Minn.; and is now owned 
by him, In both the 7-day and 30-day 
divisions she displaced Lockhart Ds 
Kol No. 101544, whose record for 
seven days is 23.418 pounds fat from 
566.9 pounds milk, and for 30 days is 
93.226 pounds fat from 2,415.9 pounds 
milk.—Malcolm H. Gardner, Supt. A, 
R. 











Average age at commencement of 
tests 5 years 4 months. 

This is an average of 14008 pounds 
7 ounces milk, 883 pounds 9 ounces 
butter. 

Total production of the five cows, 
70042 pounds 5 ounces milk, 
pounds butter. 

Editor Rural World:—We have had 
five cows finish yearly authenticated 
tests during the months of January, 
February and March, 
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Cattle 


ARGENTINA COMPETITION. 








Cattle raisers of this country have 
viewed with much concern the possi- 
ble results of opening our markets to 
the meat products of the world. Every 
item that has any bearing on this sub- 
ject is studied carefully by our stock- 
men. The condition in Argentina, 
which is generally conceded to be our 
most dangerous competitor in meat 
production, as set forth by one of the 
leading papers of that country, may 
throw some light on the extent of the 
immediate danger to be feared from 
the competition of this country. There 
recently appeared in the River Platte 
News of Buenos Ayres the following 
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statement regarding the live stock 
situation in that country: 

“We have frequently had océ¢asion 
to draw attention to the shortage of 
live stock in this country, which is ev- 
ery day being made more manifest by 
the high prices ruling. This is not only 
the case in the Buenos Ayres market, 
but also in every part of the Republic.” 
This article goes on to show by statis- 
tics how the prices of market cattle 
have increased during the past 12 
months in that country. It goes on to 
say: “How long this state of affairs 
will last it is difficult to say. At all 
events there is not the slightest indi- 
cation at the present time of any like- 
ly decline taking place.” 

It may be of interest to know that 

through the seasons of 1909, 1910 and 
1911 a severe  drouth prevailed 
throughout the Argentine Republic 
and this resulted in a great reduction 
in the live stock in that country. 
. The Argentina paper goes on to say, 
“Under existing conditions we do not 
see how it is possible for Argentina 
to meet the requirements of any new 
markets that she may obtain with the 
United States tariff removed. The 
American market has for several 
years past been regarded as an event- 
ual market for Argentina meat; but 
now that we are again within visible 
distance of such an event we find our- 
selves in such a position due to short- 
age in our own stock that it is doubt- 
ful if we shall be able to enter that 
market with advantage when it is 
thrown open to us.” 

The article from which the above 
quotations have been made was ad- 
dressed to the people of that country. 
Their stockmen undoubtedly have suf- 
fered serious losses as the result of the 
drouth, and as a result of the increas- 
ing prices paid for meat products 
many cows and heifers have gone to 
slaughter which should have been re- 
tained for breeding purposes. Argen- 
tina is also greatly crippled in the 
eattle business by the “foot and mouth 
disease,” which is widely prevalent 
throughout the country. 

With the best of methods it will take 
at least ten years if not longer for the 
cattle industry to recover from these 
influences which have operated to re- 
duce the capacity for production. 
Meanwhile the demand for meat and 
meat products in Europe and the 
world over is increasing constantly. 
While there is also a great shortage 
in the United States, our people are in 
far better condition to get back into 
the business and reap profitable re- 
turns from the handling of live stock 
than this South American nation 
which is considered as being our most 
dangerous competitor in the live stock 
business at the present time—Kansas 
Farmer. 





FRUITS IN SOUTHERN FLORIDA. 





Editor Rural World:—Not long ago 
I was spending several weeks at our 
fruit farm near Miami, Fla., which is 
in the really tropical part of that 
state. It may not be generally known 
that there is very little territory with- 
in the limits of our country that is 
really tropical, and that all of it lies 
on the southern extremity of Florida. 
It is there, and there alone, that the 
cocoanut, mango, papaya, tender 
guava, pineapple and all other really 
tropical fruits and ornamentals will 
grow under the Stars and Stripes, ex- 
cept in he faraway islands of the sea. 
And it is on this east coast of Florida 
that they flourish, for the west coast 
is not nearly so regularly warm, the 
gulf stream washing the eastern side 
and not the western. 

In looking for a safe location for 
the planting of a orchard of the 





ETAOINmainly, I decided on the Mi- 
ami section because it afforded the 
conditions required for permanent and 
contant success, although the pemelo 
wilt endure some slightly frosty 
weather it is injured by it and is often 
severely damaged or killed outright in 
some parts of Florida by cold spells. 
In the Miami section and somewhat 
north of there such danger is not to 
be thought of. There are cocoanut 
trees on the old Fort Dallas grounds 
and elsewhere thereabouts that are 
fully 80 feet high. I have seen mangu 
trees as large as our big apple trees 
and that had been growing unhurt for 
nearly 50 years. 

I bought 150 acres of the best wild 
land in all that region for $25 per 
acre 10 years ago. The rise in real 
estate has been such that this same 
land is now worth about $500 per 
acre, without the impro.ements. I 
had 107 acres cleared of the native 
pine, palmetto and rock that covers 
all that region except the Everglades 
and patches of hammock and small 
glades or prairies. As the pomelo 
was the fruit to be planted, mainly, 
I set 60 acres to it, and today it is a 
delight to see the long rows of glossy 
green trees stretching for half a mile 
and with the large yellow fruit bend- 
ing the branches of the older ones. 
The first tree in this orchard was 
planted in April, 1905, with our dear 
departed Governor Colman holding it 
while I shoveled the earth and our 
superintendent placed the roots in po- 
sition. I took a good picture of this 
scene and it may be shown sometime 
beside one of the same tree in bear- 
ing. I have gathered and eaten fruit 
from it for several years. past. 
Pomelo is the original and proper 
name for the fruit that is called in the 
trade “grapefruit,” which is an un- 
reasonable and bunglesome synonym 
that never should have been started. 

I planted only about 100 orange 
trees, just to furnish enough of this 


fruit to use on the place and give to 


friends; but the trees have borne so 
well that we have sold many boxes 
the last few years. I never tasted 
sweeter or more highly flavored 
oranges anywhere than we have there. 
I left 10 trees of a late variety loaded 
with oranges and they will last well 
into early summer. 

The air was laden with perfume 
from the pomelo and orange bloom 
when I left, and the redbirds and 
mocking birds were singing on the 
treetops near the nests they were 
building in the lime trees and hibis- 
cus bushes. Indeed it was with re- 
gret that I left at all, but other duties 
called me away. 

Our kumquat trees have borne 
heavily for several years past and it 
was fun to pick the fruit. This is the 
smallest of the orange family and 
came from Japan. The trees are 
small and have small shiny leaves 
that show off the golden fruit in vivid 
contrast. It is of the size of large 
marbles or bird’s eggs and in shape 
varies from round to oblong. The 
flavor is much like that of the orange, 
but is peculiar and is eaten skin and 
flesh together. The most of it is used 
for making preserves, which are very 
delicious, and it is also candied and 
put up in fancy boxes. 

The genuine tropical fruits are of 
more interest to visitors because they 
are rarely seen in the north; for that 
whole region is flooded with visitors 
who come there te eseape the severe 
winters and enjoy the lovely tropical 
climate. The cocoanut trees are most 
conspicuous, because they are very 
tall, when 10 or more years old, and 
their bare trunks are surmounted with 
a crown of gigantic plumelike leaves 
that wave in the most graceful fash- 
ion in the breezes. Clusters of nuts 
of all sizes, from those nearly a foot 
in diameter to tiny things no bigger 
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than marbles, that have just set, hang 
from between the butts~of the leaves, 
There ig bloom showing too, 
looks like big corntassels, in 
shape and color. The cocoanut hag 
no special season of blooming or 
ening, but is evergreen and ever 
ing. I have rows of the trees Planteg 
along our roadside for ornament, and 
me nuts as well. 

e€ mango is a splendid t 
bears delicious fruit, if the be 
varieties are planted. The days ot 
planting the common seedlings ar 
past, for now we have budded trees of 
the choicest varieties from India and 
all the tropical world. The tree 
much like a chestnut in its foliage, 
and has the form of a round h 
symetrical apple tree. The fruit ig 
borne on the outside and almost never 
on the interior or shaded bran 
Mango trees are seen at almost ey, 
place in town and country and 
well with almost no attention, but ar 
better for good treatment and 
spraying to protect the fruit from 
fungus disease. Mulgoba is one of 
the best varieties and the fruit, whig 
is often about a pound in weight, gelly 
at 50 cents or more each in the faney 
northern markets. It ripens in sym. 
mertime. In size and shape it is about 
like a hpg’s kidney, has a smooth skip 
that is yellow with a bronzy or 7 
blush and a large seed. The flesh i 
very juicy and of the most delicions, 
spicy flavor. Almost no fruit equals 
it in fine quality. 

The Safodilla is another delicions 
fruit that grows on a fine tree with 
glossy evergreen leaves. It is mug 
like a deeply russeted apple in siz 
and shape and has brownish yelloy 
flesh that has several shiny, black 
seeds in the center. The flavor i 
sweet and rich and to my taste is rare 
ly equaled in satisfying quality by any 
fruit that I know, north or south. 

The avocado is one of the richest of 
all known fruits. It grows on a tre 
that has large oval leaves and at- 
tains the size of an apple or pear 
tree. The fruit is often pearshaped, 
and this is, perhaps, why it is often 
called “aligator pear,” but as it is 
neither aligator nor pear I refuse t 
call it by any such ridiculous name 
The color is green, yellow and some 
times there are purple varieties, The 
flesh is greenish yellow and of the 
consistency of butter. It has 
striking flavor but is mild and very 
rich, being about 17 per cent vegetable 
oil that is nourishing and very pale 
table. A large seed is in the center 
The avocado is sold at the fancy fruit 
stores for very high prices to people 
who have traveled and know its value 
by trial. It is eaten with a little salt 
or made up as a salad with Frend 
dressing. ‘ 

There are so many curious ald 
valuable tropical fruits that it would 
require a large book to hold their & 
scriptions and there is not space # 
my disposal to tell of more of them 
here. I have many of them planted 
and would like to see them growilg 
daily and eat and give to others whd 
enjoy them. All who can ought 
visit our own tropical region, W 
is a rare treat when the blizzards até 
raging over the northern prairies 


hills. 
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The yard for the sheep should be 
spacious, dry and with a southern && 
posure. The shelter should have good 
ventilation, plenty of sunshine | 
should be kept in such condition 
the ewes will occupy it from choics 
No sheep can thrive in a damp, 
or gloomy place. Sunlight tells upoa 
the health of the sheep. The water 
the ewes should be clean and 
at least twice a day, in case it is not 
within their reach all the time. 


PUMPKINS FOR SHEEP. 








Te take the place of roots as a She? 
feed in the fall use pumpkins. Use® 
find the pumpkins a beneficial 
for two or three months in the ®® 
Feed them to the lambs; seeds a, 
cut up into slices, and there is nothing 
else they will do better on than 
ty of them and a little eabbage. 28% 
can be kept on this food long into™® 
winter. ed 


Take notice that a broody hen @ 
in the season is an uncertain prope 
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"Horticulture 


TOP-GRAFTING FRUIT TREES. 








“fhe income from many Idaho or- 


chards is being greatly reduced by the: 


presence of inferior varieties. The 
varieties are having to pay the 
pills of the poor ones. It costs as 
much to prune, spray, thin, cultivate, 
jrrigate and harvest varieties which 
sell for 50 cents per box as varieties 
that bring two dollars per box. A 
sariety that barely paid expenses in 
g year of good prices is certain to 
rove a loss in years of large crops. 

For the purpose of weeding out 
these “boarder” trees by top-grafting 
to desirable varieties this spring a 
circular is being issued by the ex- 
tension department of the University 
of Idaho. 

Time for Top-Grafting. 

Top-g afting is done in the spring 
pefore che breaking of the leaf or 
fruit buds. Late in the spring just 
before the buds are breaking is the 
proper time to saw off the main limbs 
and place the scions in position. 


Cut Selons at Once, 

Séions of apple should be cut be- 
fore the buds have started to swell. 
They should be kept in a cool place 
preferably buried in moist sand. 

Decide upon the most profitable 
variety for your locality and go to 
bearing trees of recognized individual 
merit of this variety to cut your 
ecions. The scions should be cut from 
jast year’s growth, healthy terminals 
of 12 to 24 inch lengths are suitable 
for scions. In the case of prune scions 
the buds keep best uncut until the 
grafting is done. 

Methods of Top-Grafting. 

The cleft graft is a common method. 
Trees of bearing age are adapted to 
this system. The four to six scaffold 
limbs which are to be top-grafted are 
sawed squarely off at a convenient 
distance from the tree crotch. Limbs 
three or four inches in diameter are 
easily top-worked and sometimes six- 
fach limbs are worked successfully. 
Afew limbs had better be left uncut 
upon the southwest side, to afford 
shade and growth to the tree while the 
grafts are starting. Scions are cut 
from the scion limbs in lengths five 
to six inches long, each containing 
three to five good strong buds. The 
lower end of scion should be whittled 
to a wedge coming to a point and 
thinner upon the side to be placed 
innermost on the limb. Split down 
the sawed stump to be grafted for a 
few inches from the end with graft- 
ing wedge and hold split open with 
wedge while a scion previously cut 
and sharpened as described is insert- 
ed at the two sides, Each scion should 
be placed with the lower bud just 
even with the top of the sawed stub 
and pointing outward. The wedge of 
the scion should be held firmly in 
Place as soon as the split stick is 
allowed to close upon them. The 
Scion should be set so that the inner 
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bark or cambium layer of the scion 
should cross and come in direct con- 
tact with the cambium of the sawed 
limb. A properly made grafting wax 
is placed over end of scion and sawed 
limb stub is algo coated with wax to 
exclude rain water and air from all 
cut or split surfaces. 

Ii the scions make a strong growth 
the first season it may be necessary 
to head them back the first season to 
prevent them from becoming top- 
heavy and being blown out by the 
wind, Either the first or second 
spring following the year the grafts 
are placed, all but one strong limb 
should be cut out and this pruned and 
headed back as a young tree would 
be grown, It is possible to get some 
fruit upon the new tree head the sec- 
ond or third year and a perfect tree 
of the new variety may be built upon 
a strong stock in five or six years. 

Bearing apples, pears, prunes and 
occasionally peaches are successfully 
top-worked. Budding is sometimes 
practiced to change young trees from 
a wrong to a right variety, but this is 
usually done in August. This spring 
inferior 
varieties of bearing trees. If the tree 
is one of very weak growth, it will be 
cheaper to pull out the tree and re- 
place with a new one of the right 
kind. 

Top-grafting is no longer the work 
of a wizard. Any grower with time 
and care can do such work himselli, 
or he can get a neighbor or person 
who has had experience to do such 
work for him. The extension bulletin 
on top-graftng will be available to all 
upon application. 

E, P, TYLOR, Field Horticulturist. 





FLOWERS GIVEN EARLY START, 





It is necessary for you to have a 
garden, to completely feel the delic- 
ious thrills that come with the call 
of the crocuses—happy forerunners 
and heralds of the modest, the bril- 
liant, the lovely, and constant legion 
of garden beauties that soon are to 
answer to nature’s roll call of sweet 
succession. 

You cannot exaggerate the perfume 
of leaf-mold as you snook about, pok- 
ing for one encouraging glint of 
green, where “daffodils that come be- 
fore the swallows dare, and take the 
winds of March with beauty” are still 
sleeping. There ig an extra meaning 
in the warmth of a March day’s sun- 
shine as it lingers in longer shadows 
across the garden border. 

Shorn of the wind, a _ gentle rain 
means food and drink for bold twigs 
and bursting buds. After the blanket 
of white is lifted, the silent paint- 
brush shows its touches in the scat- 
tered promises of the columbine bed, 
the hyacinth row, or the sweet-wti- 
liam border. 

Just now I want you to profit by 
my last year’s experience, 
woman contributor to Suburban Life. 
The subtle undertow of spring caught 
me earlier than usual, and before the 
ist of April I had persuaded my fam- 
ily to evacuate the city for our vil- 
lage home in the hill country of Or- 
ange county, New York. 

I decided to make a trial of three 
dozen little coldframes just the size 
to fit over single plants or bulb 
clumps. They are made of cypress, 
securely bolted together by cast iron 
cleats and have movable glass tops 
which slip through a groove, for ven- 
tilation. Starting with the limited 
number, there had to be discrimina- 
tion among the slow growers, as well 
as the early, though weak ones. 

The hardy border was wind-swept 
along the walk, and evidences of life 
were fragile and pale; so my first 
step was there. I slightly loosened 
the soil around each plant, and push- 


ed the frame down over it as 
firmly as it would fit. As all 
gardeners know, the sash of the 


cold-frame is the key to glory. Its 
control must be a matter of common 
sense. Until the soil is warmed and 
the plants are tempered to the change 
the glass is left about the same, with 
just a breath of air. But the shifting 
soon begins. No chill, nor too much 
heat, can be allowed. Beware of 
forcing into thin stalks that cannot 
withstand the elements. 

After my border was covered, I res- 
cued a dozen boltonias and holly- 
hocks, which grew by the garden 
fence, and put near them some peon- 
ies. I kept three frames for the 
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for 
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Cenuine Bluegrass, (Poa Pratensis. 
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FREE 


to kill up to 


rately 
It is just the thing for target practice, or for killing hawka, squirrels, and 


Latest take down model, 18 
ftnch round barrel. Solid slid- 
& 


WONDERFULLY ACCURATE 


Uses Rim Fire 22 caliber cartridges, 22 short or 22 long rife 
which ere accurate up to 200 yards. Has finely modeled 
walnut eteck and fore end, case hardened stee! frame, 


blued finish. 


GUARANTEED AGAINST 
DEFECTS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








special planting. An old tree trunk 
I barricaded with morning-giories. 
Near a pile of rocks and bricks, I 
planted hollyhocks and nasturtiums 
as close as I dared. Preparing the 
soil within a space for each frame, I 
sowed the seed, and did not disturb 
the glass until the tiny shoots of 
green appeared, when ventilation be- 
came a necessary care. I tried three 
dates for forcing the narcissus and 
from the earliest bloom, the crop 
proved two weeks earlier and later 
than had they been left to bloom all 
at one time. One of the  peonies, 
tucked in among the hollyhocks, 
emerged from its box nest like a sen- 
tinel, to call the others down the row, 
which were two weeks behind in leaf 
and flower. In the hardy border, the 
lupins and delphiniums flourished as 
if three years old, instead of two. 

One of the advantages in planting 
the nasturtiums and hollyhocks was 
their permanency; no transplanting, 
and only a little thinning out. Con- 
vinced of the magic of the little glass- 
covered box, there were temptations 
to go into the vegetable garden; but 
I had to stop at the rhubarb bed. 
Three fercings showed how amazing- 
ly thick and fast the leaves unfolded, 
and how soon we picked the tooth- 
some stalks. This year we have veg- 
etable speculations that promise cu- 
cumber and tomato vines three weeks 
ahead of last year . 





GARDEN HINTS. 





The farmer who contemplates grow- 


ing his own vegetables should see that 
all rubbish is removed from the ground 
and as soon as possible the ground 
should be given thorough preparation 
for the young plants. 

A deep rich well drained sandy loam 
is considered best for vegetable grow- 
ing. If possible the land should slope 
gentle toward the south or southeast, 
as the land will warm up more quick- 
ly in the spring. 

A plot of ground 50x100 feet if prop- 
erly managed and fertilized will pro- 
duce an abundant supply of fresh 
vegetables for a large family. 

Avoid planting the same crop year 
after year on the same spot of land as 
this is quite often the cause of seri- 
ous attack of insects and fungous dis- 
eases. 





Where early vegetables, such as to- 
matoes, egg-plant, peppers, etc., are 
desired the plants should be grown in 
a hot bed and later transplanted to 
the open ground. 

Such crops as peas, beets, cabbage, 
and radishes may be started in tle 
open ground before danger of frost is 
past, as light frosts do no damage to 
them.—J. S. Knox, Idaho Department 
of Horticulture. 





It has been suggested that certain 
kinds of timber on the national for- 
ests be reserved for the needs of the 
navy. This recalis the fact that the 
first forest reservations in this coun- 
try were made for naval material. 

A California firm is gelling eucalyp- 
tus charcoal at $24.00 a ton, as against 
$20 a ton for oak charcoal. Since 
most of the California-grown eu- 
calyptus do not make good lumber, 
uses for other products of the tree 
are being sought, 








Ou large acrenge, use the Rectle Duster, 
Dunts foar rows as inst as a berse walks, 


Write for literature to 
LEGGETT & BROTHER ..5 
q 301 Pearl Street, New York City 
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MALARIA MOSQUITO ADDS TO/of her. There were five children in|the market here has been up to $9|spring lambs were _ received 
DAMAGE OF COTTON BOLL this family who usually work with/and this is the only market in the | weighed 58 pounds and sold at $9, 7 
WEEVIL. their parents in the field. These were| West where this figure has been| MULES—The only demand woaat. 
Anopheles Causing Great Loss in La-| all congregated in idleness about the}reached. It was the shippers and city | ever out of first hands comes for the eS 
bor and Crop Production Through- | house in spite of the fact that the/ butchers that gave the market its good quality types of big mules ang 
-out the South, Results Show im | work of picking cotton was in pro-| strength, for as soon as they were|a few of the extra quality miners ar 
Preliminary Study of a Malaria- gress and the weather was most fav-|out the balance of the hogs had to/| also finding outtet, but there is no ag. 
Infected Plantation. orable. As a result, the entire time} sell with the advance all off.” surance that this trade will branch Some 
The malarial mosquito is not only|of this family of seven was lost Hogs weighing 185 pounds and good jout to any extent and the trade jg campai 
causing tremendous annual losses in| through the illness of one member. grade found ready sale to the ship-| these at present is more on the trap. are giv 
farm labor and production in the| The loss of time figured is merely| pers and city butchers at $8.90 andj sient order. Saippers should keep aj] (Chicas 
South, but is indirectly increasing the|the time of actual incapacity and /up, while the mixed and plain grades | types of medium mules off the market ear th 
destructiveness of the cotton boll|does not take into consideration the|/ went at $8.65@8.85, and to packers. at present. $35,000 
weevil, according to statements of! diminished strength, energy, and in-| Packers paid as high as $8.90 for a _- uitura 
specialists of the U. S. Department of | terest of the patient when he is trying|few real good hogs. Rough heavy ae pi ol 
Agriculture. These statements follow | to work in the fields during his con-| packers went mainly at $8.25@8.40, yaccina 
a study of a mosquito-infested planta- | valescence. but were ready sale at these figures, ial att 
tion in Louisiana made during the; The manager of the property states | but buyers were careful to sort them saath ¢ 
last cotton and corn crop season by | that an estimate, based on actual loss| out of the straight loads. bo hé 
specialists of the Bureau of Entomol-}of time, which would place the loss; Best grade of pigs and ligats found pa ~ é 
ogy as a preliminary to a more ex-|to the plantation owners from re-|a right good market, but the poorer a 
ot ee of the effect of | duced production at $3,835 and to the/| grades were hard to place on a satis- pare 
malaria on farm production and prof- | tenants at $1,115, would be very low. | factory basis. Best lights, under 165 Immigration figures show that the population @i 
its. This would mean that if the loss| pounds, sold at $8.60@8.95, fair kinds | St sera new setters trem the United stete W igs 
On this single farm the specialists | were prevented there would be an in- | $8.20@8.50, best quality pigs under pag a hy aT a or poly 
ee ee the — mosquito so neg gr of oo per a for | 125 pounds went at $8.10@8.50, fair to 9.1274 William Perey an English Nobieman at 
e workers that the equiv-| each of the malarial tenant fam-/medium grades $7.40@8.00 and the} ™2) 
alent of 7.39 weeks of work by adult | ilies together with the above increase | poor kinds ee td Pigs under 100 | she Canadian West are to infaitery greater pon 
labor were lost per family during the|in returns to the plantation. This | pounds sold as high as $8.30. p—— BB BRE es 
season when crops were under cul-| manager is positive that 50 families,| SHEEP—With but a fair supply all | tmpeded from coming to the country where sick” 
tivation. This does not include the|or possibly even as few as 40 fam-! good fat sheep and lambs were ready aa pasar curred 
lessened efficiency of convalescents | ilies, without malaria could have pro- | sellers, and the general trade was on | _New districts are being opened u ; days le 
or the lack of interest and energy re-| duced as much as the 64 families un-|about a 10c higher basis. «The ar- banner FO ny EK nine of 
sulting from malarial illness. der the malarial conditions that pre-| rivals contained several cars of lambs | Specially adapted to mixed farm onl; 
The Louisiana farm selected for the | vailed. from Colorado, and then there was or illustrated literature and a 
experiment contains 3,540 acres, of several cars of sheep on the market | Superintendent of Immigration, only 
which 1800 acres was under cultiva- from Texas. Native offerings were a A : whieh: | 
tion and 1740 acres was in swamp Week| Market Re ort very scarce and those to be had were overnment Aven made it 
land timber. The natural conditions y 0 not very good. No yearlings of any Geo. A, Cook, 125W. 9th Sty oe 
on the plantation, it is believed, pre- kind arrived. oe 
vail on nearly 200,000 square miles of The best. lambs from Colorado |  ©+-Sroushten, 112 AdameSt. ‘ 
saiming land in the South. Of the! Cattle and Hogs Firm—Supply of | brought $8.50, which is as nigh as any il 
til ed acreage about 1600 acres were Cattle Is Light—Hogs Fairly lambs have sold on this market this BGS <9 
cultivated by tenant farmers who took Active—Lambs Higher. year. Other lambs from Colorado sold GERMAN SILVER MESH BAG FR EE in th 
three-fourths of their yield if they at $8.25@8.40. The lambs from Colo-| getmmeat@Bom Oxiainet . tn trolling 
supplied mules, seed, implements, and de rado all eame out of the San Luis Val- A prettily embossed with carried 
feed, or one-half of their yield if the CATTLE—Native beef steers were/jey. There was a few sheep received handsome fioral de animal 
plantation owner supplied these items.|in moderate supply. While a few| from Colorado and they promptly sold Bice Bags are all th eaics 
The balance of the cultivated acreage |!oads of right good grade were in-| at $6.50, which is as high as any mut- mise Very hae determi 
was worked with day labor at $1 per |Cluded in the offerings, choice t0|ton sheep have sold for many months. $0 large art ana me hog che 
day. prime beeves were inclined to be con- The sheep from Texas weighed 73 ligious pictures at ite sible to 
Prevalence of Malaria on This Plan-|%Picuous by their absence. Buyers| pounds, were clipped and sold at oe te noe 
tation. were out early after the supply and | $650, the top of tae market. The ar- sold. Sknd name way in 
The plantation physician stated at |™@4rket was on an active basis right | rivals included a car of turned bucks post card will oa trance | 
the beginning of the survey that fully |!fom the outset. Practically all} from Texas that sold at $4.65. A few iw Bane Lucas Ave, The 1 
75 per cent of the families on the|8tades were in request and buyers St. Louis, Mo. were p 
plantation were afflicted with malaria found themselves forced to austle to = —— — of the 
and at least two members of every af-|2°auire what they needed before the tary As 
flicted family had the disease in a|®™all showing gave out. The market sources 
serious form at some time during the | ¥@5 ©F @ good, active basis, with ata 
crop season. Nine out of every ten prices reflecting a steady to strong tant” a1 
ocr pata in his practice he said were x ,-asiger seme gang the scales — 
malari subjects. A study of was begun shortly after the opening of the 
el yy “ogee NE cg ee =~ ins aal hr paar Wis Waarenes was Offers You the Opportunity to Become Independent ee 
46 out of 64 families were treated for | Well under way. There were a few MAN. with $2,000 to $3,000 working capital—the price of # The ren 
malaria by the doctor during the past loads that went above $8 and up to modest house in an ordinary city or town—can go. to any part to have 
season. This number is probably too | $8.60, odds and ends reached higher. of Arkansas, get a good piece of land on terms that he can sources. 
low, the Department’s specialists be- Heifers were in ‘fairly good supply, meet out of the crops, and live comfortably while his place is payr In 33 
lieve, because many families try to | 22d the showing carried a small pro- ing the rest of its purchase price out of the crops and profits. feetion 
avoid the cost of medical attendance, | Portion of choice to prime yearling The average renter on an Eastern farm has enough money in ing of | 
and the negro has a natural aversion | Kinds. These grades were inclined to surplus stock, implemc.ts and working capital to come to Arkansas work be 
to proper medical treatment. monopolize the spotlight of the trade, and own for himself a place which wil] pay twice the profits that has lon 
Loss of Time Through Malaria. as one bunch sold at $9 and a sprink- the Eastern farm is paying. He can live just as well as he lives on ~ common 
Presuming that the loss of 88.75 |lims went at $8.40@8.80. There was his profits as a renter, and be independent in ten years or less. and the 
weeks for 12 families holds for the 46 |# 800d demand for all grades, but the The Iron Mountain through its Immigration Department has just appear 
infected families, the total loss of strictly good yearling kinds were published six illustrated folderson Arkansas. Send for the one that © be guilt 
time would be 340 weeks for the 46| 282 much sought after. Market was interests you. over on 
malarial families. The loss of time|2@ctive at steady to strong prices. 1. Central Arkansas 4. Southwestern Arkansas rows ai 
is based on the work of an adult,|COWS were in moderate supply and 2. Northeastern Arkansas 5 White River Country SUSPICiO 
Members of the family between 12 and | ut few strictly good ones were of- 8 Southeastern Arkansas 6. Arkansas Valley appear 
a pa of sae are figured at one- “ig Pea was a re gong - You must see Arkansas to appreciate its worth and beauty. well gr 
alf time, an ose between 8 an all grades of cows an e bulk so 
Years eae aoe Raggy be Beg = on. stea ay, active bast. There fnrene Let us tell you about low fares for homeseekers. co 
only a few odds and ends t wen - 
$1 pF ey wouda tilewin: to $2380, state $7. - . J. N. ANDERSON, Immigration Agent, 
This does not include the actual loss| _The best grades of stockers looked + wg gg he tmicg a In a 
for medical fees and medicine. As|Strong. Most of the stockers and MISSOURI ease .send me Arkansas Boo aeveral 
these people are tenant farmers, | feeders went at $7@7.80, feeders mak- PACIFIC | BE apaearebeetpareat Was she 
however, it is to be presumed that|ing the latter price and a few odds 178), larger ; 
their labor is worth more to them-| and ends going above this figure. A Welt bell NAMe .ccccccccccccccccccsceccccesess pork pr 
selves and the plantation than that of | S™all bunch of stockers also made ed forn 
the usual day laborer. As this loss $7.75. There was a good demand for BBPOOR coe cecocsse et eeeeeeeeeerete favor ° 
of labor was distributed throughout | 8#e-stuff and prices were steady. Ante wel = small, t 
the season, the actuat loss to the| All of the run came from SOUtH~ | eee - OD eration 
plantation and to the tenant farmer | eastern territory, nee ne Arkan- it seem: 
would have to be figured on the ef-|8a8 and .Louisiana being among the ye 7 
fect on the crop if this loss of time | contributors. She-stuff and a few C coe ied? SRO A Kamnagy EER , a 
spread over the crop season, The in-/| yearlings made up the bulk of the of- Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of q for fee 
vestigators were unable to do this dur-| fering. Steers were a very scarce the TWICE-A-WEEK issue of the in the | 
ing the past season. But in subse-| commodity, : ~~ one ends of - Protein 
quent investigations the actual per|medium grade being about the only wy G 
acre production of the malarial jae thing in this line.on sale. There was t. Louis lobe- Democrat hey 
non-malarial farms will be contrasted | @ good demand for what was on aand TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAB FOR ONLY $1, : Bott-boi 
So as to determine the actual effect of and market was active, as long as the and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than)a half million readers. It to the « 
malaria on the crop. Inasmuch ag slim, supply held ou. ig prevailed || Seer peblihag iy ‘Americ. "ick Sina@ine? REPUBLICAN in” polisce, Sak Mm Qe 
malaria ects these people most good demand prevaile ournal yo oe ot De ecuralaae ‘ 
seriously during the critical times of | for the better offeringsand they sold|| ¥ Sna‘impartlally. IT 18 INDISPENSABLIC to the Farmer, ROME TLE: eprateeell MM feed’ 
corn and cotton cultivation, it is prob-.| readily at prices. that were strong to sional Man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not th¢e time 3 er | ME the ng 
able that it directly lessens the pro-}5c higher than the Saturday basis. A aoe paper, while its great variety of well-selected reading hag 
= ; ; : — of De nips hah hogs hn ae an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. Seve 
e loss of time figured is for ac- pounds topped the market a ' | 
tual incapacity on account of sickness.| $9.60 and the bulk of the desirable wo Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and 7 
and Sees not include the loss of time poss vent at pile ray iy v8 placed Sample Copies Free. thish « 
y healthy members of the family in e market on as high a basis as it 3 
nursing the members who were ill.| has been this year. The latter part GLOBE PRINTING CO. = , 
In one case observed by the investi-| of the market was not so good and ST. LOUIS, MO. ‘ad bh 
gator, the wife was suffering from a|the close found the advance all off RURAL WORLD and GLOBE-DEMOCRAT $1 00 ap 
serious attack of malaria and the hus- | and trading slow. BITHER ADDRESS, BOTH POR ¢ NBT eesti = 
band remained at home to take care This is the fifth time this year that on 
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~The Pig Pen 


HOG CHOLERA. 


—_——a< 


Some interesting statistics on the 
campaign in lowa against hog cholera 
are given in Orange Judd Farmer 
(Chicago) , Vol. 56, No. 9, p. 267. Last 
ear the lowa legislature appropriated 
$35,000 for a serum plant at the agri- 
cultural college. This plant is able to 
turn out enough serum per week to 
yaccinate 35,000 100-pound hogs. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the work in 
scott. county by County Agent Bliss, 
who has been very actively engaged 
in an effort to eradicate this disease. 
jn 67 herds in this county the disease 
was allowed to run its course and 83 
per cent of the hogs were lost. Thirty- 
pine “very sick” hogs were vaccinat- 
ed ten days late with a loss of 64 per 
cent. In these same herds 969 hogs 
were not treated and a loss of 98 per 
cent of these resulted. In 64 “quite 
sick” herds a loss of 39 per cent oc- 
curred after a treatment about four 
days late. Five hundred and sixty- 
nine of these were left untreated, and 
onlgsteper cent of them survived. In 
57 ‘shi tly affected herds the loss was 
only @pér cent, while in 111 herds 
which were treated before the disease 
made its appearance the loss amount- 
ed to only 4 per cent. 


SPREADING CHOLERA. 








In the co-operative work of con- 
trolling and eradicating hog cholera 
carried on by the federal bureau of 
animal industry and a number of the 
states an attempt has been made to 
determine the source of infection with 
hog cholera. It was not always pos- 
sible to do this, and in some cases 
there Was some doubt about the exact 
way in which cholera had gained en- 
trance to the herds. 

The reports of these investigations 
were presented at a recent meeting 
of the United States Livestock Sani- 
tary Association, in Chicago. The 
sources of infection were divided into 
two great classes, designated “dis- 
tant” and “near-by” sources. It was 
surprising to learn that in 45 per cent. 
of the herds infected the disease had 
been spread from “distant’’ sources. 
The remainder, 55 per cent., appeared 
to have been infected from “near-by” 
sources. 

In 33 per cent. of the eases the in- 
fection seemed to be due to the visit- 
ing of neighbors, or the exchange of 


work between neighboring farmers. It } 


has long been thought that this is a 
common mode of carrying infection, 
and the results of the investigations 
appear to verify it. Birds appear to 
be guilty of spreading the infection in 
over one-fourth of the cases. Spar- 
Tows and crows have been under 
suspicion for a long time, and it would 
appear that the suspicion has been 
Well grounded. 





COOKED FEED FOR PORK. 





In a large number of tests made at 
Several state experiment stations, it 
Was shown that most food stuffs give 

tger and more economical gains in 
Pork production when in the uncook- 
td form. The difference in gains in 
favor of the uncooked feed has been 
small, but when we take into consid- 
eration the labor of cooking the feed 
{ seems to be impractical, especially 
When fed to market hogs. The food 
eg which are made less valuable 
or feeding purposes by cooking are, 

the main, those which are rich in 
Protein or albumen. 

It is a well-known fact that hard- 
ed eggs are less digestible than 
*ft-boiled or raw eggs. This is due 

the coagulation of albumen in the 

“ating process. This explains why 
fooking lessens to some extent the 
eeding value of most food stuffs. On 

Other hand, certain foods, very 
rehy in character, seem to be im- 


hg Somewhat by the cooking pro- 


ae example, potatoes, which have 
‘gh starch content and rather thick 
Tale a are improved in feeding 
Rive y the heating process, which 
rts some of the starch into a 

of sugar, the first step in the di- 
On of these foods. As barley is 


XUM 





rather starchy, it would seem that it 
should be improved to some extent. 

It is_a question whether any added 
value due to cooking would pay for 
the labor expended in such prepara- 
tion. It probably would not, unless 
there is some reason for forcing the 
animals to the largest possible gains. 
With cooked barley it would be possi- 
ble for them to digest and assimilate a 
little more feed daily. Barley must at 
least be ground or soaked before feed- 
ing. 





HOGS AND LICE. 





See that your hogs are free from 
lice before winter sets in and they will 
do much better as well as look better. 

Examine behind the ears and un- 
der the arms. If you find either lice 
or nits get busy. 

Remedies—if one has less than a 
half dozen head of hogs a simple treat- 
ment is to mix equal parts of kerosene 
and machine oil. Put the mixture into 





a good oil can and squirt a little back 
of the ears and at the elbows. If 
necessary repeat in a week, 


For a larger number secure some 


coal tar dip at your drug store (Zeno- 
leum, Kresco or Kreo) 
with water according to directions. 
Spray the hogs thoroughly and repeat 
in ten days. . 


and mix it 


At the same time give the pens or 


house a good cleaning and spraying.— 
Prof. Robert C. Ashby, 
station. 


Washington 





PIG-EATING SOWS. 





Sows confined in small pens and fed 


largely on a corn diet are much more 
liabie to eat their pigs than those havy- 
ing a wider range and fed on a bal- 
anced ration. 
pork will sometimes check a pig-eat- 
ing desire for the time. A lack of some 
food element is the cause of pig-eat- 
ing. This lack should be sought out 
and supplied in full measure. 
keep salt and wood ashes available. 


A feeding or two of salt 


Always 


— 


SOWS AND CORN, 


ae ae 


Sows that are fed on corn while 


nursing are likely to produce thumps 
in their young, especially if kept in 
close confinement. Corn should not be 
fed to nursing sows to any extent, and 
slops of a laxative nature should be 
given, which will cause the bowels to 
be active in the small pigs. 
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Pres. The Joha E. Robbins Co. 

Mfrs. of SalTone 
Sole Sale. 

Tone F. "9 

Owner and breeder of fa- 
mous champion Hampshire 
hogs ard Jersey cattle, His 
‘hogs, horses, cattle and 
‘sheep are known to stock-) 
‘men everywhere. 


Try It 60 Days 
at My Risk 


‘Send the Coupon—NO MONEY _ 
f want to send you on trial 
enough SalTone to feed your 








iThe Stock. 
Conditioner 
and Tonic. 


| Pp ka 
re] a 
Ig { C Gg 
| a , —— J all 
Don’t Send Me One Cent! —! Want Every Stock Raiser 
“ : 

in America to Feed SAL-TONE at \ 
»- Iam Jeba Robbins. of Greensbu-g. Intiana I have spent my life on my steck farm. 1 have 
(gaised prize hogs, cattle, snerp and horses—hundreds of them. I am naturally preud 


‘prcmiums my animals have won at state fairs and live stock shows, but 
thing, i've made money, tog Let me tell you how I have made money. 


LONE BL... 
ee 






/ 
E. R bbin How I Made Money + 
~~ Several years T realized this fact—that 
0 ns I wouid Ro R18 out of stock raisi I would 


have to run it on a business basis. [ realized that 


I would have to raise 


ock—keep it in the 


St 
best of condition so that I could get it ready for 
’ the 


maraet 
,@mount of feed. I have solved this problem, 


They Ask Me How 


shortest time and with the 13 


am personally acquainted with farmers all ove? 


f 
the United States. 
become wealthy raisin 
more clear profit In cas 


stock. 


housands know that I have 
y I make 
per head than any other 


try. This is a big claim, 


@tock raiser in the country. 


, but nevertheless it is the truth. Stock raisers ask 


|me how I do it, and my answer 


# Do tt With SAL-TONE 


SalTone is my own prepa 
rs I tested it privately on my 


ration. For a number? 


ef yea own stock. 
The results were so remarkable that I decided to 


put it on the market. Since then it 


bee: 
successfully by thousands of farmers in all parts 
of the coun’ ood. Sal- 


try. SalT is mot a stock f 


one 
Tone is really a stock tonic, worm destroyer and 


conditioner. As & tonic it 
the digestive organs 


the animal rich, 

vo eeps in perfect 
condition so that every particle of nourishment in 
{the feed goes 


into the mopins of Gesh and bone, 


As a worm destroyer Sa!Tone 


every stock raiser. Every well-informed 


a we t Re 
are directly due to the presence of 
stomach and intestines. 


to the United States govern 


is a necessity te 
stock 


© cent. of all stock ailments 
worms in the 


{ 


‘$25,000,008 Loss From Worms! 


ment re- 


According 
the stock losses directly and _ indirecti 
| ap by mately $25,000,008 


Tt Tati pot 
resting. 

be Pon are enly interested {2 your ewan 

ernnd there is ne doubt but _what you have 





x 
as far as you are con- 


lowers, 







Y 


the 


Wormicide 
‘for Stock 


Thousands of farmers are feeding wormy anfmals 
and never suspect t 
Their big losses 


It takes fully a third more to feed a wWormy ani- 
mal than to feed an animal that is free from this 
pest—and feed costs money—it represents dollars 
and cents that you are inte your stock and 
tha® you expect to take out im cash. 


you put . 
more money into an animal than you get out of 


that animal you are not making a profit. re is 
a loss that on unaware 

that you could gave 
drive out the worms that keep 


This ts a fact. My losses for the five or six 
ears have been prectionlly nothing. SaiTone 
the sleek 


ps my 
animals that pull down 
prize in competition at u 
try. When I put a dollar's worth of feed into an 
ontmel I take ost in return from $1.50 to 










of 
besides the glory of the _ 


¢ their animals have worms, 











xpe rease your profits? There is no 
magic to it, there is no ret—simply keep your 
po FM Salkase niet at Tent 
rr bed 

back of it. ou take no whatpaaven. . It Sale 
oeen’t do for you just as I say, it won't cost 
ene cent. What more can I say—what more 

can I offer—will yeu do your part by giving it « . 
judge ter Yourseif 
ee mat 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 
lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 
held in highest regard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating readers. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD sstrives to 

bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number at all times. Each issue is replete 
with helpfulness and good cheer. It is 
read for profit and pleasure, and yields a 
Satisfactory return to each. individual sub- 
scriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
excellent results. 

















COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 
paid to any address in the United States 


or islignd possessions for one dollar per 
year or three years for two dollars. All 
subscriptions payable in advance. Remit by 


draft, registered letter, postoffice or ex- 
Press money order. In changing address 
give old and new addresses. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 

every Thursday at 718 Lucas Avenue. 
Contributed articles on pertinent subjects 
are invited. Address all communications to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 Lucas 
Ave. St. Louis, .Mo. 








Entered in the postoffice at St. 
Mo., as second-class matter. 


Louis, 








The young man who practices the 
early rising habit has taken the first 
necessary steps towards success. 





Co-operation will help farmers to 
help themselves. The principle of 
co-operation is natural and inevitable 
and is growing every day. 





The atmosphere and the soil are 
two sources of wealth to every farm- 
er. By growing legumes he can at- 
tract enough nitrogen to make the 
purchase of it unnecessary. 





The Mexican revolution grows more 
conspicuous every day, with the 
chances in favor of the Constitution- 


alists, who have added important ter-. 


ritory within the past week, and the 
number who believed in intervention 
by the United States is growing beau- 
tifully less.. 





We wili welcome contributions from 
all parts of the country for publica- 
tion. The most practical information 
is that which comes as the story of 
the experience of “the man at the 
plow.” We thank those who have en- 
abled us to make this Journal more 
interesting because of their efforts 
and invite others to join in the good 
work. 





The announcement that an aero- 
plane race from New York to Bermu- 
da is practically certain for this sum- 
mer is a reassurance rather than a 
cause of apprenension, although an 
overwater flight of 700 miles must 
still be regarded as hazardous. The 
point is that this race, if it is held, 


preliminary for the proposed transat- 
lantic flight, which may be nearer 
and may be further off than is gen- 
erally thought. 





Changing character of the com- 
merce of the United States and the oc- 
cupations of American people is indi- 
cated in-a statement given out last 
week by the department of commerce 
on the notable features of import and 
export trade during the fiscal year 
1913, compared with the trade of 
earlier years. It is showa that agri- 
cultural products, which formed in 
1880 84.3 per cent of the total domes- 
tic exports, were in 1913 46.1 per cent 
of the total. Exports of manufactures 
exclusive of food stuffs, which were 
in 1880 14:78 per cent of the total, 
were in 1913 48.8 per cent. Exports 
of agricultural products during the 
fiscal years 1913 aggregated 1,185.1 
million dollars and exports of manu- 
factures considerably more than $1,- 
000,000,000. 





A plan to extend by 6,000,000 the 
national park holdings of 15100,000 
acres in the southern Appalachian and 
White mountains bought under the 
Weeks law was approved in New York 
Tuesday at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the New York merchants’ 
association in a resolution recom- 
mending that the needed additional 
legislation be launched. The position 
was taken that national parks are as 
essential for recreation, pleasure and 
health in the East and South as in the 
West. The proposed purchase includ- 
ing Mt. Mitchell, tne highest point 
east of the Rocky mountains, and the 
Pisgah forest of 90,000 acres, which 
under the ownership of the late Geo. 
W. Vanderbilt was reforested and cul- 
tivated under a scientific system. 





THE AVAILABILITY OF NUTRIENTS 
FROM PLANT SOURCES. 


Without discussing the advantages 
and disadvantages of the use of foods 
of animal and vegetable origin, re- 
spectively, we are bound to admit 
that man and animal alike are de- 
pendent on plants for nutrition. A 
recent writer has said that man is a 
parasite living on the plant kingdom. 
The final source of human energy is 
found in plants. In so far as man- 
kind obtains energy by consuming the 
flesh of the domestic animals, only a 
fraction of the supply taken by the 
latter in the plant products can ever 
reach the sphere of usefulness’ to 
man. The animals whica furnish food 
to man are expensive converters of 
the energy of plants into a form di- 
rectly available for his uses. Only a 
very small residue of the total energy- 
intake of such animals is left in the 
tissues which they furnish as food 
to man; the great bulk of what has 
been consumed has become lost in 
the processes of animal life during 
the long periods of growth and main- 
tenance before the animal food-pro- 
ducts can be marketed. To appreci- 
ate this, oné need only consider the 
enormous amounts of vegetable food 
necessary to produce the flesh of cat- 
tle for human consumption. A cow 
eats a liberal plant ration daily dur- 
ing several years before she is ready 
for the market, 

It is evident that it would be an ad- 
vantage if man could utilize more di- 
rectly the energy which he now se- 
cures ouly after it has been converted 
by animals into the forms that suit 
his preferences. Our vegetarian 
friends will at once remind us, says 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, that it has repeatedly 
been found quite compatible with 
health and happiness to provide for 
human nutritive needg directly and 
entirely from the plant kingdom. 
Hitherto the contributions of the 
plant world to the human dietary have 
consisted of the parts of plants which 
serve as storage depots—as reserve 
supplies for subsequent growth. Seeds, 
roots, tubers and fruits represent the 
chief types of plant products which 
find their way into the ration of man- 
kind. These are by no means-all well 
adapted for food; but the progress of 
science and the industries and the 
ingenuity of the domestic arts have 
little by little so improved the form 
in which such materials as cereals, 
nuts, etc., are presented for human 
consumption, that their utilization has 
become greatly enhanced. Processes 





been evolved by the genius of man so 
that he might readily take direct ad- 
vantage of the energy which Nature 
has stored up. The indigestibility of 
“raw” starch, as in the potato, is 
overcome by cooking; the resistance 
of grains to digestion is minimized by 
grinding and cooking. The struggle 
to wrest energy from plant-product& 
has been a long one. 

There are other plants which ani- 
mals use freely, but which mankind 
has not yet employed. The green 
parts of plants, rich-in food material 
contain so much cellulose that they 
can be utilized only to a small de- 
gree and with enormous waste. We 
may soften them by cooking and 
mastication, without liberating their 
foodstuffs to any extent. 

It has long been believed that it 
may be possible to utilize green veg- 
etables so as to render them more 
available for digestion and assimila- 
tion by man. Some experiments in 
this direction have recently been car- 
ried on in Germany. The outcome 
has been decidedly gratifying and 
may pave the way for useful innova- 
tions in the use of vegetable foods. It 
has been found that bean powder fed 
to man in the form of a puree con- 
tains far more nourishment than 
string-beans served in the usual form. 
Spinach, carrots, cabbage, etc., sim- 
ilarly prepared, were enjoyed with 
singular freedom from the trouble- 
some intestinal symptoms which so 
often follow their use. The usefulness 
of these plant-products appears to 
have been augmented by their pre- 
liminary treatment. A group of vege- 
table products has thus been convert- 
ed into a source of nutriment. The 
efficiency here recorded is rendered 
the more striking by the report from 
the Altona clinic that 10 ounces per 
day of vegetable powder, equivalent 
to 6 pounds of fresh plant, may easily 
be assimilated—an amount which in 
the natural state could not be toler- 
ated. Possibly by suitable prepara- 
tion, such plant products as grasses, 
which have hitherto been excluded 
from the dietary of man, may yet be 
used as direct sources of energy in 
human nutrition, 





SPRING PREPARATION FOR 
CREAMERIES. 


As soon as the ground is free from 
frost, the yards, the lawns and other 
parts adjacent to the creamery should 
be cleared of all rubbish and thor- 
oughly cleaned. If the drive igs in 
poor condition, repairs should be 
made without delay. Ornamental 
trees and shrubbery, which add so 
much to the attractiveness of the 
creamery, should be set out at this 
time, and the flower beds put in or- 
der, The machinery should be sub- 
jected to a thorough overhauling and 
if new apparatus is required, it should 
be procured and installed before the 
arrival of the busy season, says the 
Department of Agriculture. 

If a new floor is needed, it should 
be put in at this time. It is also the 
proper time for painting the walls 
afd ceiling, if it is necessary, and 
there are few creameries at this sea- 
son where such treatment would not 
be beneficial. More time is now avail- 
able and can be better spared than at 
any other season for any necessary 
repair work. In short, spring is the 
time to give attention to all matters 
affecting the efficiency of the plant. 

One of the most important things 
in the management of a creamery is 
to adjust conditions and methods so 
that they are at all times in harmony 
with the requirements of the prevail- 
ing season. An incompetent manager 
makes no changes, as a rule, until he 
ig compelled to do so by force of cir- 
cumstances, while an able manager 
anticipates the seasonal requirements 
and prepares himself to meet them as 
soon as they appear. 

In the spring of the year there are 
many things which should be given 
special attention by the buttermaker 
and the creamery manager. If the 
spring cleaning has not been done it 
should be attended to without delay, 
for the busy season will soon be here 
—the season of long days and hard 
work when there will be no chance 
to attend to anything but the regular 
everyday duties. The surroundings of 
the creamery should be cleared of 
all rubbish; drives, flowerbeds, etc., 
should be put in proper order so that 








for grinding, cooking and baking are 





will necessarily servo as a sort of 


not natural operations; they have 


the factory may present a tidy and 


— 


ery proper, the walls, the ceiling and 
the windows generally need Washing 
and the refrigerator requires thor. 
ough cleaning. Perhaps the 
building needs painting both 

and outside. The doors, the win 
and the receiving room or jp 
should be properly screened. If the 
receiving room is left open, thousands 
of flies will enter the building thong) 
the doors and windows are screengg: 
hence, where the building is go gp 
ranged that the intake can not be 
screened it should be changed with. 
out delay. Flies are filthy, inganj 
insects and should never be tolerated 
in a creamery. 

As the atmosphere becomes warmer 
it will generally be necessary to pe. 
duce the ripening temperature of the 
starter and of the cream, espec¢ 
during the months of May and Jung 
In most cases the churning tempera. 
ture can be reduced from four to giz 
degrees from that in use during wip. 
ter. When the cows have been turned 
out on pasture the color of the butter 
will be increased naturally from day 
to day and the amount of a 
color used should, therefore, be gj. 
minished accordingly. 





RIGHT OF TENANT TO CROPS, 





In ordinary cases when a farm js 
leased for a stated term and rental, 
writes John B Green in the Aprip 
Case and Comment, The Lawyers 
Magazine, crops grown and harvested 
during the tenancy belong without 
question to the tenant, but when the 
tenancy ends either by the expiration 
of the term or otherwise and thers 
are crops standing on the land, con- 
troversies between the landlord and 
tenant over the ownership of such 
crops frequently arise. In Michigan 
it is held that a tenant who surreni- 
ers a farm while a crop is growing 
has no right to return later and har- 
vest that crop. In Pennsylvania 4 
tenant of agricultural land is entitled 
to the “way-going crop,” that is, the 
crop sOWn and cultivated during the 
tenancy but unmatured when the ten- 
ancy expires. This is true also i 
Delaware. In Nebraska, if the ten 
ancy of a farm ig uncertain in respect 
of time, so that the tenant cannot 
know definitely when it will end, if 
it does end before a crop that he has 
sown ripens, he is entitled to re-enter 
the land and harvest the crop when, 
it matures. In Oregon if a landlord/ 
re-enters a farm after the lease is for- 
feited he is held to be entitled to the 
standing crops. 

The tenant of a farm has the same 
right to straw grown during his ten- 
ancy that he has to the grain; he 
owns it, and may take it away, séll 
or otherwise dispose of it, and, in the 
states where he has a right to crops 
after his term expires, he has also 
the right for a reasonable time afte 
the expiration of his term to comé 
back and take the straw. 


HOW TO GROW SPANISH PEANUTS 








“Plant peanuts in the spring after 
all danger of frost is past and 
soil has become warm. As a rule, t 
is safe to plant a little later tha 
corn or beans. Plant the Spanish pes 
nut about 6 to 8 inches apart in 
row with about 30 inches between th 
rows,” advises the Department of At 
riculture. 

“Select a piece of well drained 
sandy loam soil that is well sup 
with vegetable matter and humus. 
me loam soil is not available u# 
the lightest soil you have. Plow t 
land 6 to 8 inches deep during i? 
winter or early spring, and put 
soil in the best possible condition 
disking, harrowing and dragging 
rolling. Harrow the soil every @ 
days or two weeks up to planting tim? 
to kill the weeds. This will lessé 
the work of cultivation and bh 
The peanut is a crop that is 
to the ‘Southern States and can onl) 
be cultivated in a warm climate. 

“The seed need not be shelled. The? 
may be planted by hand or with! 
one-horse peanut planter which 
drop the pods at the desired distan 
if the machine is properly regulated 
When planting by hand open the fur 
row with a small turn plow or 4 the 
shovel plow, and after dropping : 
seed cover to the depth of 1 1-4 to 
inches, depending upon the ¢ cont 
of the soil. On a heavy soil ight 
about 1 1-4 inches, and on & “ 























attractive appearance. In the cream- 





sandy soil cover 1 1-2 to 2 inches deh 
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It will require 1 1-2 to 2 bushels of 

uts to plant an acre at the dis- 
tance suggested. 

“The cultivation of the peanut crop 
should begin soon after planting. A 
one-horse weeder may be used cross- 
wise the rows to break up the crust 
and kill the small weeds before the 
peanuts come up. After they are large 
enough so the rows can be followed, 
a small tooth cultivator should be 
used. Frequent, shallow cultivation 
ghould be given to keep the soil loose 
and prevent loss of moisture. 

“Stable or barnyard manure should 
not be used the same year the land is 
planted to peanuts because of the 
great number of weeds in it. The 
gse of manure tends to produce a 
rank growth of vines with a large per- 
centage of poorly filled pods. Apply 
the manure to the crop grown on the 
land the previous season. 

“Commercial fertilizers give good 
results when applied to peanuts, and 
for large yields 600 to 800 pounds to 
the acre should be used. A good po- 
tato fertilizer, or one analyzing 2 to 
$ per cent of nitrogen, 6 to 8 per cent 
of phosphoric acid and 6 to 10 per 
cent of potash is about right. This 
fertilizer can be secured ready mixed 
or by mixing 250 to 300 pounds of cot- 
ton seed meal, 400 to 450 pounds acid 
phosphate, and 150 to 175 pounds of 
muriate or sulphate of potash. If| 
other sources of nitrogen, phosphor- | 
us and potash can be secured more 
advantageously, they may be substi- 
tuted for those mentioned. 

“Peanuts require an abundance of 
lime for proper filling and ripening 
of the pods. 


1,000 pounds of fresh-burned lime to 
the acre should be made. 
lime broadcast and harrow it in. The 
fertilizer may be applied broadcast 
or in a narrow strip where the rows 
are to be planted. A one-horse fer- 
tilizer distributer is often used for ap- 
plying it in the row. It is important 
to mix the fertilizer thoroughly with 
the soil. 

“During later cultivations it is de- 
sirable to cultivate deeper and to 
work the soil towards the rows to 
provide loose soil in which the pods 
may form. The old idea that the blos- 
some should be covered is an errone- 
ous one. The pegs which later devel- 
op into pods will push their way 
down into the soil if plenty of loose 
earth is provided. 

“As a general rule it is best to use 
a light cultivator rather than a turn 
plow or sweep. If weeds or grass 
become very troublesome it may be 
necessary to use a sweep, but, if pos- 
sible, keep the soil stirred and pre- 
vent the growth of weeds. It is often 
necessary to use a hand hoe to keep 
the weeds and grass down in the 
Tows,” 


A LETTER FROM ARKANSAS, 








By Sarah Spears. 

We moved from Kentucky in fifty- 
six to Kansas, on the rolling prairie, 
Where the Indians and rattlesnakes 
held seemingly possession. How well 
I remember the different times of see- 
ing the great roving bands of Indians 
that came to our place. If father was 
at home we were awful brave, but if 
he happened to be away mother would 
lock up the house and we would hide 
till they would leave. They came one 
day and begged a cat and started to 
kill it in the door, but father gave 
that Indian a shove and he fell out 
in the yard. They wanted the cat to 
eat. They would give us children so 
Many kinds of beads, and rattlesnakes 
—they were nearly as plentiful then 
45 grasshoppers are here. How well 
I reriember one morning when mother 
Was making up the beds, when she 
raised up one of the pillows there was 
& rattlesnake under it. There was 
only a few settlers then on the 
Prairie, nearly all lived near the riv- 
ers and creeks as the land there 
seemed so much richer. One morning 
my father called to us to get up quick 
and said “look!” pointing to the barn 
and there stood a wild buffalo—that 
was a sight not easily forgotten. 

More anon for the Home Circle. 

APPLE RECIPES. 


MORN’S MESSAGE. 





May every morning seem to say: 
‘There’s something happy on the way, 
And God sends love to you.” ° 


Where the soil is defic- |! 
jent in lime an application of about |! 
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of them will be sent you the minute you send us your name. 


Easy to 
Secure All 


If you want our 33-piece din- 
ner set, and the 41 other pres- 
ents, simply sign your name on 
the coupon below; and return it 
to us promptly and we will send 
you a LARGE ILLUSTRATION 
IN COLORS, showing this beau- 
tiful Dinner Set with its hand- 
some decorations of red, green 
and gold against the pure white 
background of the ware itself. 


We will also send you SIX- 
TEEN of our BIG NEEDLE 
CASES—115 best grade, big eye, 
extra quality steel needles of all 
sizes in each needle case. 


If you will show these Needle 
Cases to sixteen of your lady 
friends and ask them for 25 
cents each IN CONNECTION 
with another special offer, which 
we will tell you about in our first 
letter, we will send you, by 
freight, this handsome 33-piece 
Rose and Gold Decorated Dinner 
Set, ABSOLUTELY FREE, AS 
A PRIZE, and in addition the 40 
post cards and a beautiful extra 
surprise gift for being prompt. 

Just write your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon and mail it 
to us and the 16 needle cases, the 
pretty many-colored picture of 
the dishes and full instructions 
for getting them will come right 
out to you in a jiffy. Send no 
money—just your name. 
trust you with the sixteen needle 
eases—if you can’t dispose of 
them, we will send postage for 
their return. Don’t wait until 
these dinner sets are all gone. 


Description 
of Dishes 


Our magnificent 33-piece din- 
ner set is the product of one of 
the finest and largest potteries 
in the world, the old rose and 
gold leaf design having become 
famous in aristocratic homes. 


They are full size for family 
use, and the set consists of: 


6 large plates. 

6 teacups. 

6 saucers. 

6 butter plates. 

6 fruit or cereal dishes. 

1 deep vegetable dish. 

1 large meat platter. 

1 large cake or bread plate. 


In the center of each piece 
there is a cluster of roses depict- 
ed in their natural cvlors and 
surrounded by brilliant green: 
foliage so that almost the only 
thing missing is the fragrance. 


The edge of each piece is en- 
riched with a gold border which 
adds greatly to the beauty of the 
dishes. The ware itself is pure 
white, and is dainty enough to 
delight the most fastidious 
housekeeper. 


Each dish bears the genuine 
stamp and TRADE MARK of the 
great world-renowned Owen 
China Company of Minerva, 
Ohio. This stamp guarantees the 
high superior quality of this set 
of dishes, guarantees them abso- 
lutely. It proves to you that 





—Henry Van Dyke. 





this is the real Owen chinaware. Send in the coupon now. 


74 
| ARTICLES 
ABSOLUTE 
FREE 





Positively the most liberal and biggest dish offer ever made. 
dishes—good dishes, This is a wonderful collection of presents. We can only show the beauti- 
ful dishes—the rest of the presents we haven’t room to show—but a full description and picture 
ALL ARE ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to introduce our business in your locality. All that is required is a few minutes of your spare 
time. Read below carefully. and send the coupon and I will do the rest. 
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No home has enough 









41ExtraPres- 
ents Free 


The dishes are not all you gat 
by any means. 

Our plan is full of SUR- 
PRISES and DELIGHTS for 
those of our friends who are 
willing to lend a helping hand 
at spare times. 

The very first letter you get 
from us will surprise you before 
you open it. It will also dight 
you by tellingall about the 
big 40 post cards collection 
which we want to give you in ad- 
dition to the dishes. These heau- 
tiful post cards are so “are and 
attractive and printed in such a 
gorgeous array-of colors that 
you will be delightfully sur- 
prised. 

And still, THAT is not all 
One of the prettiest surprises of 
all is kept a secret until the day 
you get the dishes and find a 
pretty present that you knew 
nothing about. 

Isn’t this a fascinating idea? 

And what makes it more so is 
that we have something nice for 
everyone of your friends and 
neighbors, too. We'll tell you 
ALL about it as soon as we re 
ceive the coupon with your name 
on it. 

The coupon starts the whole 
thing. 





We. 


Send This Coupon 
NO MONEY 


Colman’s Rural World, 
T18 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Me. 
Piease send ma postpaid, the six- 
teen Big Needle Cases of best grade 
needles, ther with Large Tllas- 
tration, Colors, af the beautifol 
t3-plece Gimner set and tell me all 
about the other gifts. 


My Name. .... Peeee CIP ee TP ieee) 


Fall Address. ...«+ eae SUT EEE Cee eee 
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i Home Circle 





“MORN IS ABROAD.” 


Morn is abroad; the sun is up; 

The dew fills high each lily’s cup; 

Ten thousand flow'rets springing 
there 

Diffuse their incense through the air, 

‘And smiling hail the morning beam; 

The fawns plunge panting in the 
stream, 

Or through the vale with light foot 





spring; 
Insect and bird are on the wing, 
‘And all is bright as when in May 
Young Nature holds a holiday. ... 


The waves are smooth, the wind is 
calm, 
Onward the golden stream is gliding 
‘Amid the myrtle and the palm 
And ilices its margin hiding. 
Now sweeps it o’er the jutting shoals, 


Now deeply, softly, flows along, 
Like ancient minstrel’s warbling song; 
Then slowly, darkly, thoughtfully, 
Loses itself in the mighty sea. 
—Estelle Anna Lewis. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HOUSE- 
HOLD. 
By Nellie Arnold. 

Last night when the windows rat- 
tled so during the storm, I stepped to 
my dresser and took some pieces of 
clothespins from behind a handker- 
chief box and placed one at each win- 
dow. This stopped the noise and was 
sucn an easy thing to do. I save the 
larger half of broken clothes pins for 
this purpose and keep them in a con- 
venient place. % 





Today was rainy and little daugh- 
ter could not go out doors to play. 
She said “Oh, mama, what can I do 
this rainy day,’ as she is just learning 
to sew, I said: “I think it would be 
nice for you to make and dress some 
clothes pin dolls for the baby.” Sane 
made them as follows: Take a piece 
of calico about five inches square, 
sew together, then hem both ends, 
put a drawstring in one hem, tie snug- 
ly around head of clothes pin mark 
some eyes, nose and mouth and it is 
done. She made little noods for same, 
fastening them tightly around the 
neck and fastening the dress on after- 
wards. She made some dresses long 
some short and some with a thread 
around the waist and some without. 
She placed some of them on a hoop, 
some on a shingle all in a row and 
they were amusing for the baby who 
so admired their bright, pretty 
dresses. Speaking of shingles re- 
minds me, that I must tell you if you 
remove your pies and cakes from the 
oven with a shingle you will avoid 
many burns. I use a sningle about 
four inches wide. I never use a 
cloth to remove such a pan from the 
oven, for I can carry it to the work 
table on the shingle. I usually use 
tin pans, but when I use a granite pie 
pan I need be a little more careful 
for they are not quite as easy to 
handle. 

Rice Patties.—Cook Jap rice in salt 
water as potatoes, using about 1 cup 
rice to 2 quarts water. - Have water 
boiling when rice is added, boil hard 
20 minutes, drain in colander. I cook 
Trice this way for puddings and other 
dishes. For the patties use 1 quart 
rice, a pinch of salt, and 3 eggs. Beat 
all together. Place just enough meat 
fryings or butter in frying pan to 
keep them from sticking and drop the 
patties from a spoon. When slightly 
browned, turn. They are done when 
the egg part is cooked. Tais will 
make about twenty. They are nour- 
ishing and easily digested by both old 
and young. I wonder how many ever 
cook rice and cabbage together? I 
use % cup rice, about 2 quarts chopped 
cabbage, salt and pepper to taste and 
a little butter—some like a very small 
piece of smoked meat cooked with it. 
Add just enough water that when it 
is done it will be about the consist- 
ency of cooked corn. I always use 
Jap rice. It is the short grained un- 
polished rice. It is somewnat cheap- 
er than the Louisiana head rice (long 
grain), and the flavor is better liked 
by our family. I intended to send 
salad receipts this time, but see my 
space is oecupied by something I 
thought more important. I will send 
a salad receipt next time. Don’t for- 
get to try to remove your cakes and 





'the big world (from which we are 
jshut away by mountains) by reading 
| the papers, but we don’t feel as if we 
| were a part of it. 





|ters could share with me the beauties 
‘and cool shadows of the forests near 
{my home. 


}heard called anything only “percoon 


| ters. 
| deserted us too. 





pies from the oven wita a shingle. Do 
not cook rice and cabbage more 
than 20 or 30 minutes. Just until it 
is done, but when cooked too long the 
cabbage flavor is too strong. 





GOOD LETTER FROM TENNESSEE. 


By Adda C. Hall. 

Dear Sisters of the Rural World: I 
have been “threatening” you all with 
a letter for a long time, but days 
glide by so swiftly that one hardly 
realizes they are here till they are 
gone to join the past. I am actively 
planning for a bigger, better, garden 
than ever this summer. Down in Ten- 
nessee we raise all supplies as near- 
ly as possible. All kinds of garden 
truck does, well here and we nearly 
all have an orchard, berries grow 
wild in abundance. Sweet potatoes, 
Irish potatoes, onions, cabbage, beans, 
turnips, are all stored away for win- 
ter. We raise cane and make delic- 
ious sorghum, raise hogs and put); 
away meat and lard for home use, all | 
have plenty of canned fruit, and we 
all raise poultry, and this, with plenty 
of milk and butter assures us a good 
living. We are far from the railroad, 
and live the simple life as near as it 
is lived in the United States today, I 
think. We all know what goes on in 





They even say we | 
are behind the times, but we don’t 
mind that, for we are far happier, I 
am sure, than the people in the large 
cities who try to follow every passing 
whim of folly and fashion. How 1 
wish I could tell you of the lovely 
scenery surrounding my humble 
mountain home, but it would take an 
abler pen than mine to tell of the 
beauties of the timbered slopes of 
these grand old hills. 

I often wish in the long hot days of 
the summer that some of the city sis- 


In a few days the wild violets will 
be in bloom and another pretty little 
wild flower with waxen white petals | 
and yellow center which I have never | 


blossoms,” 

in May the locusts bloom. I believe 
they are my favorite wild flower on 
account of their sweet fragrance, as 
well as their beauty. 

I sent an order to Mrs. Mardis for } 
a little of her sweet clover which is 
coming up nicely. Do hope I may 
be successful in growing it here. 

Dear, cheery Mrs. Mardis, how I en- 
joy her letters, and Early Alice, please 
come again with some more of your 
ways of doing things. I like your let- 
Mrs. D. B. Phillips has about 
I am a neighbor of 
hers, but have never met her face to 
face, but enjoy reading her articles. 
I am writing this while the irons heat 
have to iron and churn before noon, 
and I must give a few of my valued 
recipes and hie away. 

CHEAP PIE—Beat one egg, put in 
a quart of milk (use half water if 
milk is scarce), add half cup of sugar 
into which you have mixed four table- 
spoons of flour, put in a pinch of salt, 
flavor to suit taste, put in a stewer 
and set in a large vessel which con- 
tains boiling water. Stir constantly 
till it thickens, adding a lump of but- 
ter. Pour into crust and bake in a 
hot.even. This is enough for two pies, 
and is delicious. If wished you can add 
a few spoonsful of grated chocolate or 
consistency. 

If you are scarce of preserves, soak 
dried apples, peaches, or pears, over- 
night in water, then make a syrup of 
brown sugar and water and cook fruit 
in this till tender. Add a little stick 
cinnamon or a few cloves: The juice 
may be drained from driel fruit and 
used for jelly. Dried peaches and ap- 
ples make good butter run through a 
colander and sweeten to taste, then 
put in stove and bake till of the right 
co nsistency. 

There! “Babykins” is 
good bye. 


awake, so 





A LETTER. 





By Aunt Samantha. 


It is surely a pleasure to take up 
my pen to write to our dear Home Cir- 
cle again. There has been so many 
calls lately from our friends not to 
desert the Home Circle page that I 


| this winter. 


| man. 





hasten to say to thé many readers of 


this page that I have no intention of 
deserting the Rural World as long 
as I am able to scribble a line and 
that line is accepted by our kind edi- 
tor. So here goes for a few items 
more or less. We, in this neck of the 
woods, have received a bountiful sup- 
ply of the needful in the copious show- 
ers that our Havenly Father has 
blessed us with in the last week, the 
wells, cisterns and many large ponds 
were dry and in many localities the 
stock was limited to a scant supply of 
water. April is here and bringing the 
birds from the Sunny South, and the 
grass seems to be coming with leaps 
and jumps—so fast does it grow. 
The smallpox with which we (I mean 
LaBellites) had such a tussle with 
during the winter months, has van- 
ished away. And every one is glad 
and happy once more. However, there 
is considerable sickness in and around 
LaBelle. But we believe we have a 
new firm of osteopath and allopath 
doctors here, who are able to master, 


'if not all, most all the diseases that 


flesh is heir to. I thank Nettie Arnold 
for her Mayonaise dressing recipe, and 
I believe many others will also. We 
miss the old writers, and I have won- 
dered some myself why they all seem- 
ed to quit at once—perhaps they did 
not mean to neglect the “Circle,” any 
more than I did, but we get busy with 
other affairs and forget that there are 
others who are looking forward to 
reading our letters with pleasure and 
sometimes with profit as well. The 
women of our town have a great fad 
for crocheting and making tating here 
this winter, and I became somewhat 
affected myself, in the~same fashion— 
that and household duties, taking care 
of my flowers and visiting the sick, 
attending Sunday school and church 
on Sundays, have Kept me pretty busy 
Yet, I find I have left 
undone many things I planned and 
wanted to do, and one of these was 
writing to our Home Circle oftener. 
About a year or more ago, I got a let- 
ter and a paper from a lady named 
Hattie—somebody—I lost her card be- 
fore I got it answered. I think the 
paper was published in Perry, Mo., and 
contained the article by Aunt Saman- 


| tha, “Worthy or not Worthy—Which?” 


If she should chance to read this, for- 
give my neglect and send me her ad- 
dress, I will write her a letter that 
will do her heart good as well as my 
own. We pass this way but once—let 
us all try to do what little good we 
can to brighten the way of our fellow 
There are many persons look- 
ing for great things to do for the Mas- 
ter, but I am content to do the little 
things. For it is the little things that 
make up life. Of joy and pleasure, 
care and strife, and all will find ere 
the journey far “’Tis the little things 
that make or mar.” 
LaBelle, Mo., April 4, 1914, 





APPLE RECIPES. 





By Helen A. Lynan. 

Apple Pudding.—Pee) and slice four 
small apples. Make a batter with two 
thirds cup of sugar, one egg, small 
piece of butter, one-half cup of milk, 
one teaspoon of baking powder, one 
cup of flour.. Serve with egg sauce. 
White-Faced Apple Pie-—Line a deep 
pie plate with rich crust, fill the dish 
with sliced apples, put over four 
tablespoons of sugar into which a 
level tablespoon of flour and a pinch 
of salt has been stirred. Add a little 
grated nutmeg and cinnamon and 
three tablespoons of water. Put on a 
top crust with several slits cut, and 
be sure to pull it on so, it will not 
shrink. Bake in a moderate oven. un- 
til done. Remove from the oven, and 
dust the top with flour, then cover 
with thick sweet cream, letting it run 
into the slits. Cut in the crust and 
return to oven for a few minutes to 
cook the cream. Delicious. , 

Apple. Pudding.—One pint of flour, 
one teaspoon each of salt, sugar /and 
soda, two teaspoons of cream of tar- 
tar, and enough milk to form the con- 
sistency of biscuit déugh. Roll out in 
long sheets half an inch thick and 
spread thickly with chopped apples. 
Dot with bits of butter, a little nut- 
meg, and dash of cinnamon. Roll up 
and pinch the ends, place in a long 
dish, and steam two hours !n a closely 
covered kettle. 

Sauce.—Two cups of brown sugar, 
one-half teaspoon of salt, small piece 
of butter, one-half teaspoon of grated 


a 


WHEN NOTHING ; 
TASTES GOOD TO yoy 


You eat simply because you must, 
You are troubled with dyspepsia, It 
makes your life miserable. You hays 
@ bad taste in your mouth, a tender. 
mess at the pit -of your stomach; a 
feeling of puffy fullness, headache, , 
heartburn, and sometimes nausea, - 

Ask your druggist for Hood’s Sap. 
saparilla. It acts on the Stomach - 
through the blood and also directly,’ 
Its beneficial effects are felt at once, 
It makes the rich red blood that jg’ 
needed for perfect digestion. 

Zee, Repeles, Macical a 
no 


BEAUTIOLA ci-tsteetaactics 


counterfeits. Send $1 bill and you will re.- 
ceive by parcel post Beautiola and Bea: 
Cream, with full particulars. THE BEAD. 
TIOLA CO., Dept. C., Beauticla Bidg., 
Leuis, U. 8. A. 


. 











Vanity Case Freg 
Made of rich Ger. 

4 man silver, with 

flower border. Hag 
good mirror and poy. 


dimes and nickels, alse 
strong catch that will 
4 hold cards and bills; 
10-inch chain. Gives 
free to anyone /or sell. 
tng 20 large art and re- 
ligious pictures at I@e 
each. We trust you 
me with pictures. Send 
™ your a Sepek: 
e pl 
Dept. R.W., 716 Ley 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


— 


a rounding tablespoon of corn starch 
or flour. Wet .in.one-half cup of cold 
water, and scald long enough to cook 
the flour. 














THE WEEKLY WASHING—*THE 
GREAT WHITE ELEPHANT” IN 
THE HOME, 





“Years ago the farmers were driven 
to buying machinery because of the 
searcity and high price of farm la- 
bor,” says Mrs. Frank H McKelvey, 
University of Illinois, 1909, who is now 
solving some difficult problems in 
her own home. “The low price for 
their grain, too, made it necessary for 
them to raise as much as possible and 
at the least expense. Almost every 
trade has made great steps in increas- 
ing efficiency and reducing fatigue ex- 
cept housekeeping. Why shouldnt 
women apply to their housework such 
principles as are used by the contrac- 
tor, manager, or their own husbands. 

“One of the great white elephants 
in the home is the weekly washing 
and ironing. It consumes two whole 
days, usually, exhausting and putting 
everybody out of humor and the rest 
of the housework goes to wreck and 
ruin in the meantime. Consequently 
another day is required to get over the 
effects of the two previous ones. 
Laundry work enters also into the 
servant problem for thére are many 
girls who refuse to work where they 
are expected to do the family wash- 
ing. The clothes may be sent from 
home but it is an expense and many 
times unsatisfactory. There is a solu- 
tion to this problem and women who 
are not strong can be independeat 
It is by the use of the power washer. 
The same power that pumps the water 
can be used, or a small gasoline eB- 
gine. There is an outfit on the mar- 
ket that appeals to me very much, in 
fact it is to be installed in my owl 
home. A small gasoline engine runs 
the washing machine, mangle 
wringer. |The wringer turns to place 
over any of the tubs. Cypress wood 
is uséd thruout and all of the castings 
are smooth and simple. The complete 
cost of the outfit except the engine is 
about $35.00. A small engine large 
enough to handle this outfit can be 
had for $30.00 or $35.00 depending of 
the make.” 





ARKANSAS NOTES. 

Editor Rural World: 1 want to tell 
the readers of the Rural World how 
we fixed our meat to keep it nice for 
late summer use. We smoked it till 
brown then we took large newspapers, 
wrapped around each piece and put 
them in muslin sacks and tied them, 
then hung them up in the smoke 
house. We cut the middlings im 


two pieces to get them in the sacks.— 


We fry the sausage, put in jars OF 
buckets, cover with \hot lard, 





keep.a long time wishing the editor 


lemon peél and one and a half cups/a long and bappy life. 


of water. Boil five minutes then add 
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NEED FOR CAREFUL ENGLISH. 


gome one has lately been remark- 
on the careless use of the word 
TO sition.” We speak of a busi- 
ness proposition” more or less loose- 
and then we call some man a 
“queer proposition.” The word is 
y used in the Gettysburg 
where Lincoln speaks of the 
roposition that men are created free 
a equal. This is the more schol- 
sry application of the word, though 
ing proposed may be called a 
roposition, if only the word is not 
overworked. “ee 
The word “product” is another 
which is much overused in commer- 
cal writing of these days. Indeed, the 
meager vocabulary of commerce, es- 
ly on the packages in which 

the “products” are sent forth, caused 
the conquerer of Mt. McKinley, Arch- 
deacon Stuck, in his story of the 
dimb, to comment on the use of these 
gnd other words. Evidently he looked 
for some literary food in the printed 
jabels of the packages he carried and 
he reports scanty pickings. Modern 
advertisement, on the other hand, 
js already waking workers up to the 
real resources of the English lan- 
guage. Advertising as a fine art and 
giso as @ literary art, is one of the 
possibilities of the future. There is 
the right, the fitting and effective 
way of saying whatever has to be 
said. This is the fine art of writing 
advertisements. Nothing is further 
from good advertising than stock 





phrases or commercial patter. Fresh 
phrases, new, direct, and telling ways 
of expressing things, are as neces- 
sary to the advertiser as well dressed 
shop windows are to the merchant. 





Indian Recipe for Piles. 
Break a hogs jaw bone and use the 
marrow as salve. This is a tried and 
true remedy, worth five dollars to 
any one so afflicted. 





SPRING STYLES. 





Some of the printed taffetas have 
the cashmere shawls designs. 
* Re + 


The three-cornered hat will be 
worn with one point at the side and 
the flat part over the ear at the other 
side. 


a + * 
White or the palest colors will be 


very much in vogue for spring suits. 
a ” * 


Voiles embroidered but cut chenille 
or deep lace borders are among the 
smartest of the new fabrics. 

* ~ eo 

Some of the early spring hats have 

tall crowns made of tulle. 
> * . 

Taffetas, whether souple, glace, 
mirror, striped, flowered, shot of 
moire are very fashionable. 

- . = 


Poppy colorings as well as vivid 
greens, browns, rose, violets and reds 
are emphasized in the spring show- 
ings. 














~ PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons, say large, sma‘l or medium. 

9880—Ladies’ Skirt. 

Cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
8% inches waist measure. It requires 
2% yards of 50-inch material for the 
M4-inch size, which measures about 
1% yards at the foot. Price 10c. 

98883—Ladies’ Kimono Waist. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 2% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. Price 10c. 
#519—Ladies Combination Corset Cov- 

er and Drawers. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 4144 yards of 36-inch material 
for the 36-inch size. Price 10c| 

9747—Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 4% yards of 
27-inch material for the medium size. 
Price 10c. 

HH4—Girl’s Dress With Over Biouse. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards 40-inch 
material for waist and skirt; over 
blouse requires 1% yards in the 10- 
year size. Price 10c. 

9881—Girl’s One-Piece Dress. 

Cut in five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
fears, It requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material for an 8-year size. Price 10c. 
889—Ladies’ Dress, With or Without 

Chemisette. 

Cut in seven sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 614 yards of 36-inch material 
fora medium size. It measures at the 
foot in a medium size, when finished 
about 1% yards. Price 10c. 
%i—Dress for Misses and Small 

Women. 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
Years. It requires 23%, yards of con- 
trasting material for skirt, and waist 
trimmings, and 414 yards of plain ma- 
terial 24 inches wide for a 14-year 
size. The skirt measures 11-3 yard at 
the foot in a 14-year size. Price 10c. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
tach (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No.........Size........ Years 
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CLASSIFIED 


WANT and 
FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF ‘ 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion- 
In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 
These little ads. are read by thousands ahd give re- 


count as words. 


Initials and numbers 


sults. No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order. 


SMALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS, 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD, 








HELL.P WANTED. 


POULTRY. 





$65.00 to $150 MONTH paid men and wom- 
en in U. 8. Government positions. Life jobs. 
Thousands of appointments coming during 
1914. Common education sufficient. ‘Pull” 
unnecessary. Write today for free list of 
positions now available. Franklin Institute, 
Dep't. F 16%, Rochester, N. Y. 


———— 





—— 


FARMS AND LANDS. 





RIGHT COUNTRY, right climate, right 
people, righ prices, right terms. Write De- 
velopment League, Bessemer, Michigan. 


FRUIT FARMS, good; also live stock, 
poultry, grain, corn, alfalfa; mild climate. 
Close to markets, schools, colleges, churches. 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Dela. 


160 ACRES, 1% miles from Marshall, 40 
acres cultivated, 22 acres in bearing fruit, 
good crop now on, can give possession at 
once, good house, small barn; plenty of 
spring water, $2,000. Ozark Realty Oo., 
Marshall, Arkansas. 








BARRED ROC Bradley strain. Eggs $3 
per hundred. Mrs. Nelson Havens, Linby, Ia. 


BARRED ROCK EGGS, 15 for $1.00; cir- 
cular free. N. B. Shaffer & Daughter, New 
Castie, Ind. 








WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, from breed- 
ers that score 94 to 95%, $1.50 per 16; $6.00 
per 100. F. G. Myers, Route 6, Iowa City, Ia. 


8. C. B. ORPINGTONS. 
scoring stock, $1.00 per 16. 
Overton, Pekin, Ind. 


SILVER SPANGLED Hamburg eggs, from 
prize winners. Write Mrs. Edith Gresham, 
Bucklin, Kansas. - 


EGGS—15 fertile eggs, postpaid $1; from 
pure single comb brown Leghorns, Mrs, 
Kenyon, Tyrone, Okla. 


WHITE ROCK EGGS, extra quality; also 
best new potato known. Cireular. Sidney 
Schmidt. Chillicothe. Mo. 





eggs from high 
Miss Anna B. 
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SEED CORN. 





CHOICE golden mortgage lifter. The corn 
grown for , rofit, tests 98 per cent, longest 
grain; smallest cob. Write for particulars. 
A. Hack, New Canton, IIL. 





FAWN AND WHITE Indian Runner duck 
eges, $2.00 per 13; Barred P. Rocks, $1 per 
13. J, Gibert, Webster Groves, Mo, 4. 





SINGLE © B MINORCAS and Rose Comb 
R. L Red. Stock and eggs F. Kremer, 
Manchester, Okla, 





A LIMITED QUANTITY of Golden Beau- 
ty selected seed corn. This is a golden yel- 
low corn, long ear and thin cob, matures in 
about 100 days and is a heavy yielder. 
Shelled and graded $2.00 per bu. in less 


quantities, five cents per pound. W. G 
Kriege, Edwardsville, Il. 
Gee 











CLOVER SEED. 





NEW WHITE SWEET COVER SEED— 
oongd leaf tobacco. J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, 





| SWEET CLOVER SEED—Pure white and 
large biennial yellow. Prices and circular 
sent on request. Bokhara Seed Co.. Box D 
Falmouth Ky. 





——e 





SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 

















WATERMELONS, guaranteed pure Hal- 
bert Honey Seed, dollar pound; Rubber 
Rind, dollar fifty. H. A. Halbert. origina- 
tor, Coléman, Texas, 

LIVE STOCK. 
POLL ANGUS males ready for service. 


Shaffer & Bell, New Castle, Ind. 





FOR SALE—Registered trotting stallions, 
mares, colts and fillies at very low prices. 
Colman Stock Farm, Creve Coeur, St. Louis 
Co., Mo. 


FOR SALE—Pigs of Col and Crimson 
Wonder blood. Out of winning stock. Priced 
right. Frank Mumford, Oakland, Mo. 


SEND 25 CENTS in coin and stamped en- 
velope for advice, how to castrate live stock 
successfully. F. J. Miller, Howells, Neb. 


FOR SALE—Ten choice registered bull 
calves for sale, from two to eleven months 
old, from high-class, heavy-producing Jer- 
seys. Write me for prices, stating age you 
want. D. S. Mayhew. Monett. Mo. 


= 
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DOGS. 








FOX, WOLF, HOUNDS. List free. J. D. 
Stodghill. Shelbyville, Ky. 


OR THE LADIES. 


SWITCHES and braids made of your 
combings or cut hair. Write for prices. Migs 
Mollie Harper, Florence, Ark. 


SWITCHES, braids and other hair goods, 
made from your cut hair or combings; work 
guaranteed. Write for prices. Mrs. Ola 
Hoover, Florence, Ark. 





— 








— 




















SCHOOLS. 





EVERYBODY learn shorthand;. 20 lessons 
free including corrections and suggestions. 
Dougherty’s School. Topeka, Kan. 








FOR SALE—Fuli-blooded Mammoth Pe- 
kin ducks. Eggs $1.00 per setting. Mrs. A. 
Brower, Rinehart. Mo. 





EGGS from my choice strain of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, $1.00 per 15. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs, A. E. Glendenning. May- 
wood, Mo, 





SUPERIOR. WINNING, 
Comb White Leghorns, 
strong Bros., Box 1, Arthur, 


laying, Single 
exes, chicks, Arm- 
Mo. 





SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs; from 
select and matured stock; $2.00 per 60; $3.50 
per 100. Rosa Simpson, Palmer, Ill. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, exclusive- 
ly eggs. Z5c for 16, $4.00, 100. Well bar- 
ag Fresh eggs. Mra H. ©. Luttrell, Paria 

0. 





SINGLE-COMB BUFF LEGHORNS, 


Healthy, vigorous birds, bred to lay. Eggs, 
$1 per 15. Anna Tombarge, R. R. No. 11, 
Lancaster, Ohio. . 





100 PURE BRED Indian Runners for sale, 
white eggers, strong breeders, $1.00 each. 
Write for prices in quantity. White eggs, 16 
for $1. R. N. Sanderson, Jr., Orland, ind. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS for hatch- 
ing, from exceptional fine layers, $1.25 per 
setting or five dollars per hundred. Mrs. W. 
G. Kriege, Bdwardeville, Ill., R. 4 


MAMMOTH White Turkeys, largest tom 
weighed 561 ibs.; eggs, $3 per 12; Barred P. 
Rock eggs, $2.50 per 15. Circular free. Geo, 
W. Wingo & Son, R. 9-B, Mayfield, Ky. 


HOUDANS—The only middle weight 
white egg, utility, non-sitting breed tn ex- 
istence. Broilers first! Eggs, two-fifty. Il- 
lustrated circular. Dr. Dunne, Center Lane, 
Ridgeway, Pa. 

SNOW WHITE WYANDOTTES; the 
world’s greatest strains; red eyes and yel- 
low legs; 200 to 272 egg ancestry. Eggs, 15, 
$1.60; 30 $2.60; 100, $6.00. Calvin Norman, 
Dexter, Mo. Route 2. 


REED’S “IMPERIAL RINGLET” 
Rocks. 16 years’ experience in breeding and 
judging eggs; finest matings, $3.00 per 15; 
$9.00 per 100; range, $1.00 per 15; $4.00 per 
100. Fox hounds. O. W. Reed & Sons, Clif- 
ton Hill, Mo. 

















barred 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Both mat- 
ings; eggs reasonable for the quality. Won 
lst, 24 and 5th pullets, tst, 24, 3d and 4th 
cockerels, and Ist and 2d hens at Jefferson 
City, Mo., with 143 Barred Rocks on exhi- 
bition. W. W. Graves, Jefferson City Mo. 


SINGLE COMB Buff Orpingtons, Marts 
prize winning, trapnested egg laying strain. 
The heavy weighers and big payers. Spe- 
cial matings, 15 eggs, $4.00; fine range flock, 
closely culled, 15 eggs, $1.60; 30, $2.50. John 
Tuttle, Princeton, Mo. Route 10. 








PRINTING. 


I MAKE a specialty of farmers’ printed 
stationery in small lots at small prices. En- 
velopes, letter heads, etc. Samples, 2c. 
Kestler, Box D-243, Winnsboro, Texas. 





FELCH OFFER—Thoroughbred Brahmas, 
White Orpingtons, White and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks and White Wyandottes from 
as fine flocks (both fowls-and eggs), of ag 
fine breeding as can any other breeder offer 
to you. For circular address J. K. Felch, 
Box 176, Natick, 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 





HELPFUL LITERATURE for Bible stu- 


dents on aplication. Emma Paschal, 305 
Cypress St., San Antonio, Texas, 


TEN DANDY cake and candy recipes. 
+ Hicks, 74 Pilling S8t., Brooklyn, 








RATS, MICE. Eradicate these pests com- 
pletely. Stay rid. Wasily done. Particulars 
free. W. A. Duncan, New Vienna, Ohio. 


“HEAVEN AND HELL,” Swedenbore’s 
406-page work, 15 cents, postpaid. Pastor 
Landenberger, Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


WISE POULTRYMEN coin dollars in 
winter selling eggs packed in our Preserva- 
tive, which guarantees perfect condition for 
two or more years. Three harmless ingre- 
dients. Formula for 25c—no stamps. Mrs. 
E. A. Season, Kent, 








GLEN RAVEN Egg farm supplies fresh 
eggs that will hatch; Barred Plymouth Rock 
and Brown Leghorn. “Best team” in the 
chicken business, 15 egge for $1.60. 30 for 
$2.75, 100, $6.00. Day old chicks 10c, and 
12%c each; older chicks worth more. Tr 
cular free. B. W. Geer, Farmington, Mo. 








BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS of the 
Thompson Ringlet strain. Eggs for hatch- 
ing, some cocks, cockerels and hens direct 
from EB. B. Thompson of New York. Pen 
eges, $2 to $3 for 15. Utility flock eggs, 
$1.25 for 16 or $8.50 for 50, $6 for 100, Dates 
for eggs booked’ in advance. Circulars free, 
A. F. Siefker. Defance. Mo. 


FOR SALE Indian Runner ducks; 60 head 
Fawn and White and 20 head White Run- 
ners properly mated, all now laying. The 
finest fiock in Indiana. The wn and 
White are {rom duck Susie who laid 330 eggs 
her first year. Must sell out. Write for par- 
ticulars ani prices. Wm. 8. Mead, Spencer, 
Indiana. 
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The gray pacing mare Zombrewer, 
2:04%, by Zombro, 2:11, has been 
shipped to Walnut Hall Farm, to be 
bred to Moko. She will be returned te 
W. i. Snow at Detroit tater on for 
another campaign on the big line. 











James Morris, owner of the trotting 
Stallion Major Forrest, 2:14 1-4, will 
race this season Sallie Patrick (4), 
2:21 1-4, by Baron Deen; Waltham, 
by General Forrest; and a bay gelding 
by Berkshire Chimes, 2:17 1-2, 

The pacing stallion, Royal Line, 
2:14 1-4, is offered for sale by Ed A. 
Gibson, Butler, Pa. He is well-bred, 
Was a good race-horse and is already 
a sire. Paoto, price and full particul- 
ars will be sent on application. 





A racing association has just been 
organized at Bellefontaine, Ohio, and 
incorporated at $1,00@, with F. Mil- 
ner, president; George T. Brandon, 
secretary, and I, N, Zearing, treasur- 
er. A meeting will be held in con- 
nection with the Ohio Racing Circuit. 





John E. Madden, of Lexington, Ky., 
has booked fourteen mares to Peter the 
Great, 2:07 1-4, and William Simpson, 
owner of Empire Farms, Cuba, N. Y., 
has booked five mares to the famous 
son of Pilot Medium, among them 
Hawthorne, 2:06 1-4, by Jay Bird. 





The Delaware Horse Show Associa- 
tion will open the matinee season at 
Wilmington on May 2, and will hold 
purse meetings on July 4 and July 21, 
22 and 23. The purses will be the 
largest ever offered. The Delaware 
State Fair. meeting will be held at 
the same track September 7, 8, 9, 10 
and 11, 





Sir Marque, by Peter the Great, 1s 
surely a coming sire, as his oldest 
foalg were but taree years in 1913, of 
which Atlanta Peter went a public 
trial in 2:09 1-4 and Count Marque 
obtained a race record of 2/20 3-4. 
Two of his second crop which were 
two years old obtained records of 
2:20 1-4 and 2:22 1-4, 





Among the foals which have thus 
far arrived at Walnut Hail Farm this 
season are a bay colt by Native King, 
out of Pattie Stirling, sister to Peter 
Stirling (3) 2:11 1-2; a bay colt by 
Native King, dam Noma (2), 2:19 1-2, 
by Walnut Hall, 2:08 1-4, and a bay 
colt by San Francisco, 2:07%, dam 
Aruma by Arion, 2:07 3-4, 





John H. Hayes, of Hensonville, N. 
Y., has gone over to the automobiles 
and desires to sell a fast, handsome 
Bingara filly, out of the dam of Kal- 
kar, 2:14 1-2, which is described in 
this issue. She is three years old, 
15.3 hands high, weighs 1,050 pounds, 
and Mr. Hayes writes that she is a 
bargain at his price. See his ad. else- 
where. 





©. H. Redburn, of Hazelton, Ind., 
has purchased from E. H. Elsner, of 
Arlington, Neb., the four-year-old 
brown staliion, Felix the Great 55496, 
by Mazeppa the Great, son of Gregory 
the Great, 2:23 3-4, he by Wilkes Boy, 
2:24%, dam Madam Posta, by Geo. 
B.-Starr, 2:17, son of Direct, 2:05 1-2, 
grandam Addie B., by Rockton. 





KNUCKLING—HIND ANKLE, 





Editor Rural World: I notice that 
another one of those wiseacres has 
sprung into existence and furnished 
you with a remedy for the evil of 
“Kunuckling on hind ankles,” and pre- 
sumably a cure, simple enough, only 
necessary to put deep heel calkins on 
hind shoes. Same old “rot,” dv not 
“true” and “balance” the foot, or 
feet, which would, beyond question 
eradicate the evil. But lets see about 
this deep heel calkins suggestion. If 
the evil came from, that is, was 
caused by the heels of the foot, or 
feet, being of insufficient depth to 
support correctly the limb, then the 
heel calkins might and possibly would 
be, to a very slight extent, relieving 
to the joints, but they could in no 
way bring about such a readjustment 
of the joints’ articulation as would be 
productive “of permanent benefit. 
“Knuckling” is an effect, and the 





cause must be looked to, if the dis- 
agreeable “effect” is to be done away 
with, Now then, what causes knuck- 
ling. ‘There are two distinct causes. 
One, the opposite of the other, yet, all 
the same, they each produce the same 
effect. Perhaps one of these causes 
is more distinctly associated with 
knuckling, as it is the most frequent 
of the two to appear, as the outcome 


of incorrect ideas of the “Art of Farm- | 


ing.” I will call that, therefore, cause 
No. 1. No. 1 represents a foot that 
is too deep in its front part, and too 
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long, possibly. Also, from coronet to 
surface lay at toe, and is not of suf- 
ficient depth at the heels. If such a 
foot is found to be on the afflicted 
leg then the high, or deep, heel calk- 
ins may temporarily, give a bit of re- 
lief, but will be productive of no per- 
manent relief. The necessary thing 
to be -done with this No. i foot, is 
shown by cut herewith, and the direc- 
tions are as follows: 

Rasp off the surface of the wall 
from 1 to 2, all around the toe from 
the outside point at 2, to a point cor- 
responding on the inside, from 2 to 3 
back to the heel of shoe on each side. 
Place a piece of leather skived down 
to a feather edge at 2, each side, and 
carried out to a thickness of say % to 
% an inch at heels and have this 
piece of leather nailed to the heel 
point of shoe to keep in place. In 
case leather of such thickness is not 
obtainable, nail two pieces together to 
make required depth. Keep the front 
of this foot shortened, as shown and 
explained, and continue to use the 
leathers until heel has had time to 
grow down to the correct depth to 
correctly “balance” the foot, then dis- 
continue their use. Use the animal 
all the time and the knuckling will 
gradually disappear, so that by the 
time the heel has acquired the cor- 
rect depth the evil will have disap- 
peared. Do not use any Tfotions of 
any sort on the ankle. Those things 
are only made to sell, notwithstanding 











the large assortment of testimonials, 
etc,, that are displayed. For about 
one week or so, after commencing 
this system of “balancing,” it would 
do no harm to bathe the ankle once 
each day with excessively hot water, 
each joint separately, and carefully 
dry the first before bathing the sec- 
ond, which also dry easily and care- 
fully so soon as the bathing is fin- 
ished. 

Now the opposite error of forma- 
tion of foot No. 2, is as follows: 

No. 2. Front of foot is very short 
from coronet to surface lay and of ab- 
normally slight depth in front, which 
the heels are of great depth, cut No. 
2 shows form and directions as to 
what is necessary to be done with 
the rasp to assist in “trueing” up such 
a foot. Rasp off the surface wall 
from 1 to 2 thicknesses of the shoe 
at toe and draw it down to a thin 
edge back to the heels from 1 to 2. 
Now I know from experience, as 
shown in my book “Shoeing Horses,” 
to be had on application to the Rural 
World, that “Knuckling” is produced 
by both the forms shown and I have 
eradicated the evils in all cases that 
came to me. Even have I cured this 
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evil on old and heavy horses. A pair 
I have in mind now were used in 
hauling coal. They were 18 years of 
age and weighed about 1900 Ibs. each. 
One of them had feet like No. 1 and 
the other ones’ were like No. 2. In 
no case can this evil be eradicated by 
the use of any mechanical contriv- 
ances, such as “placing” shoes, etc. 
The work must be done on the foot 
itself. Put that in correct proportion 
and at a proper angle to the limb it 
supports and Nature will complete 
the cure in her allwise way, if given, 
thus, the opportunity to do so. 
RICH’D. BOYSTON HALL. 





LEG AND BODY WASH. 





For a leg and body wash for race- 
horses mix an ounce of oil of orig- 
anum, 4 ounces of spirits of camphor, 
an ounce of oil of turpentine, and 
enough alcohol to make a quart of 
the mixture. Two ounces of this in a 
quart of warm water may be used for 
a body wash. It may be used strong- 
er for a leg wash. 





A GENERAL LINIMENT. 





When horses have sprains, puffs 
and ringbones, and a general liniment 
is needed, mix 4 ounces of spirits of 
camphor, 8 ounces of tincture of cap- 
sicum, 4 ounces of oil of turpentine, 
and enough alcohol to make a quart 
of the mixture. When using this wash 
on a racehorse, dilute it considerably. 





LOTION FOR CURBS. 





When a horse is troubled with the 
curbs, splints, bowed tendons or 
weak ankles, and a slight blistering is 
necessary, mix an ounce of oil of 
wormwood, 4 ounces of oil of turpen- 
tine, 2 ounces of oil of wintergreen, 
and enough alcohol to make a quart. 
Apply this lotion with a small brush 
for three days, then omit it for three 
days, and then repeat the application. 





OINTMENT FOR HEELS. 





When horses have scratches, chafes 
and cracked heels, apply an ointment 
made of a half ounce of zinc ointment, 
2 drams of spirits of camphor, 2 
drams of compound tincture of ben- 
zoin, and enough vaseline to make 6 
ounces of the mixture. 





A MOUTH OINTMENT, 





When the horse is chafed or cut in 
the mouth, the nose and mucous mem- 
branes, apply an ointment made by 
mixing 2 ounces of vaseline, 6 grains 
of eucalyptol and 6 grains of men- 
thol, 





A TONIC POWDER. 


For a tonic powder for horses mix 
8 ounces of pulverized gentian, 4 
ounces of sulphate of iron, 2 ounces 
of pulverized nux vomica, and three 
ounces of nitrate of potash. Give a 
tablespoonful in the feed twice a day. 








FOR INDIGESTION, 





When the horse shows indigestion, 
mix 4 ounces of bicarbonate of soda, 
4 ounces of pulverized ginger, and 2 
ounces of pulverized gentian, and give 
him a tablespoonful of the mixture in 
his feed morning and night. 





CH. VALUE OF A COMPLETE FER. 
TILIZER; WHAT IS A “COM- 
PLETE” ONE? 





Editor Rural World: The average 
farmer is not familiar with the terms 
used upon the fertilizer bags, and this 
fact has led many to rely upon’ the 
judgment of the local dealer, and too 
often also to buy upon the price per 
ton basis. Not long ago we had oc- 
casion to recommend a fertilizer for 
early potatoes made after the follow- 
ing formula: 

Nitrogen 4 per ct. 
Phosphoric Acid 8 per ct. 
Potash (Sulfate) 12 per ct. 

We have received a large number 
of inquiries in regard to the actual 
amount of plant food to the ton of 
this mixture. This like all other mix- 
tures (or fertilizers) termed “com- 
plete,” is made up of the three prin- 
cipal plant foods. The nitrogen in 
this instance was derived from Nitrate 


$< | 
of Soda, a salt obtained in Chi} Con. 
taining about 16 per cent of pure a; 
trogen. It is the most directly avail. 
able form of nitrogen known, Ip » 
der to obtain eighty pounds of 
gen per ton, or 4 per cent, it Will } 
necessary to use 500 pounds of these 
salts, 

In several Southern states g 
stance is mined termed “Phosphats 
rock,” which contains phosphorie 
acid, one of the important e} 
of plant life, but in the natural ggg. 
dition it is very slowly taken 
plants, therefore, in order to render 
more quickly available, the raw Dhog- 
phate rock is treated with Sulphurie 
acid which converts it into a solubis 
material, called “Acid Phosphate” 
This seldom contains above 1§ pu 
cent of available phosphoric acid, thy 
rest being mostly gypsum or calcium 
sulfate. In order to obtain 160 pounds 
of available (soluble) phosphoric ggig 
one must use 1000 pounds of this gcig 
phosphate. The Sulfate of Potash 
the product of extensive mines in Gey. 
many. This contains fifty pounds gf 
actual potash in each 100 pounds g 
material, hence to supply the 12 pe 
cent Sulfate of Potash we must uge 
240 pounds of these salts, 

It will be noticed that 260 pound 
are lacking to make a ton, which 
made up by the addition of whats 
termed “make weight” consisting of 
dry earth, leached ashes or sand, 
sometimes colored with soot. The 
buying of a fertilizer should mean the 
buying of so many pounds of actial 
plant food, and the richer the ferti. 
izer is in plant foods, viz.: ni 
potash and phosphoric acid, the great. 
er is the economy in its handling. The 
variation in ton prices means with 
reliable manufacturers, the difference 
in the grade or quantity of the fertil- 
izing materials. The following for. 
mulas illustrate the difference be 
tween a high grade fertilizer and 4 
low one, ; 

Formula No. 1.—Niirate of Soda, 500 
pounds which will furnish 80 pounds 
of nitrogen per ton or 4 per cent 
Bone biack superphosphate, 1,10) 
pounds supplying phosphoric acid 18) 
pounds per ton or 9 per cent. Mur 
iate of potash 400 pounds supplying 
200 pounds or 10 per cent. Total ma- 
terial 2,000 pounds (one ton) contain- 
ing plant food 460 pounds. 

Fermula No. 2.—Nitrate of Soda 250 
pounds will furnish 40 pounds of 
nitrogen or 2 per cent. Bone black 
superphosphate 1,000 pounds furnish- 
ing phosphoric acid 100 pounds, or 8 
per cent. Muriate of potash # 
pounds, furnishing 40 pounds of 2 per 
cent potash, make weight 670 pounds. 
Total 2,000 pounds furnishing total 
plant food only 240 pounds. 

Formula No, 8.—Tankage 600 pounds 
will furnish nitrogen 30 pounds. Phos- 
phoric acid 90 pounds. Kanit 
pounds giving only 50 pounds actual 
potash, with make weight 
pounds. : 

Total 2,000 pounds of material, but 
only 170 pounds of actual plant 
This would be guaranteed to contail 
Nitrogen 1.5 per cent; Phosphorit 
acid 4.5 per cent, and actual Potash 
2.6 per cent. Although the cost of the 
first formula, waich is high grade i 
quality and quantity may be 
tlian the others, there is a much great 
er proportion of actual plant food © 
the ton of material, while in the for 
mulas No. 2 and No. 8, a good prit 
is paid for hundreds of pounds of m& 





terial.of no earthly value to tm 
plant. 

BE. A. SEASON. 
en 
“SHOEING HORSES” 


This book is out of print, no more copies 
can be issued. Those on hand are for ak ¢ 
$1.00 per copy, mailed postage paid. 
copyrighted. ‘ 


RICHARD BOYLSTON HALL, Author 





40 State Street, Room 43, Boston, ae 
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THE FARMER'S WIFE. 





The following article which appear- 
ef in a recent issue of the Breeders’ 
Gazette will be found interesting to 
of our readers: 

have read with considerable in- 
terest the articles by your Ramsey 
county, Minnesota, correspondent. 

ge articles deal with the relations 
gf the countryman to his family for 
the most part in a broad fair-minded 


» article in the issue of Nov. 10 
atitied, “The Count ,man and His 
e,” brings out in a striking manner 
the conditions surrounding the lot of 
the average farmer’s wife. Deplorable 
ag these conditions often are, I fear 
that your correspondent lays upon the 
er too much of the responsibility 
for their existence. Im very many 
cases, too many in fact, the state- 
ments made by your correspondent 
are not only true, but do not saddle 
enough blame upon the farmer for the 
grudgery, the loneliness and the noth- 
isgness of his wife’s existence. On 
the other hand, to hold the farmer 
responsible for all of the bad condi- 
tions which surround his wife is not 
ir. 
in a large measure the country 
women are themselves responsible for 
their surrounding conditions. Let us 
sop for a moment to consider the 
ems of the young farmer who is 
just starting out in life. He must have 
a wife, But what are his chances of 
finding one that will be the most zeal- 
ous in helping to build a real home? 
What do we find among the girls and 
young women of today? Nearly all of 





them have a dislike for housework and 
af that on the farm in particular. | 
They dislike the fundamental! thines in | 
home-making. Ask any of them what} 
ycupation they would want their hus- | 
bands to have and very few of them | 
will say farming. They would rath- | 
er be the wife of a banker, doctor, | 
merchant, traveling man, lawyer or | 
what not. Anything is considered pre- | 
ferable to the wife of a farmer. These | 
young ladies when they become 
vies of farmers, which many of/| 
them do, approach their life work with 
asort of apathy and not with that 
wholesouled enthusiasm necessary for 
the upbuilding of. a real home. 

Very many young ladies do not ap- 
preciate the difficulties that beset the 
young farmer today. They expect too 
much of the young men with whom 
they associate. The young farmer 
who would court one of these young 
ladies must have the best horse and 
buggy in the country. He must dress 
ip the most up-to-date fashion and is 
expected to take the young lady to all 
of the social functions for miles 
around. In other words, he is led to 
spend his money as fast as he makes 
it. The result is when the young cou- 
ple -et ready to settle down there is 
nothing with which to start a home. 
It is a frequent occurrence for young 
hen to be “flat broke” when the cere- 
mony is over. When such is the con- 
dition is it any wonder that there are 
few conveniences about the house? 
Often such couples do not get much 
above the condition im which they 
started. They are never able to gath- 
@ together enough capital to .meet 
the competition of medern conditions. 

These same young women are gen- 
@ally the ones that know the least 
about cooking and housework in gen- 
@al. They look upon these funda- 
Mental things as necessary evils. 

What about the love of a farmer 
Whocomes in tiredand hungry, after a 

day’s work, to a supper that one 
@ these would-be society girls has 
Wepared? Is such a woman capable 
o bringing up girls who will have a 
ttue love for housework, and the rare 
wility of home-making, or boys who 
Wil have due regard for the frailties 
a qualities of a woman’s na- 


When the young women of today quit 
their encouragement to young 

Men who dress the swellest, drive 
the best rigs and have the smoothest 
flow of little talk, who come to see 
eM every evening and twice on Sun- 
ays, and who take them to the 
do'lns* about the country, and pay 
More attention to the steadier, saner 
ef-working, more thrifty young 
th er, who spends more of his time 
Preparation for the responsibilities 
life, a long step will be taken in 
sg mprovement of farm conditions as 
hole and in particular of the clos- 








&, sweeter relations of the farm ~ 
home, 
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3:Foot Telescope 
ALMOST FREE 


ry HBRE are a thousand uses for this instrument in every home 
and on every farm orranch. You can see what your neigh- 
bors are doing who live miles away from you. It 
will bring the remotest part of your farm to your 
door. You can tell who is in a carriage long be- 
fore they reach you. You can view and count 
stock on distant parts of your farm or ranch. 
POSITIVELY liberal manner before. These telescopes are made 
’ by one of the largest manufacturers of Europe; 
measure closed, 12 inches, amd open over 3% feet in five sections They. 
are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust ete. with 
powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the 
maker. Everyone living im the country should have one of these in- 
ing clearne Bes miles away are brought to view with astonish- 
sed as a microscope it is found of infinit i 
ing — and germs in plants, and seeds, oda tee 
eretofore telescopes of this size with 
multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to $10, or = tn py ron 
not claim our telescope is as nice and expensive in every par- 
ticular of construction as a $10 telescope should be: that 
would be unreasonable; but it is a positive wonder for the 
price. Each telescope is provided with 2 interchangeable 
objective lenses—one for ordinary range and hazy at- 
mosphere, the other for extra long range in clear at- 


mosphere, increasing the power and utilit 
scope about 50 per cent. 


Can Ceunt Cattle Nearly 20 Miles Away. 


F. S. Patton, Kansas, says: “Can count ca 
: » + ; ttle 
nearly 20 miles away. Can see large ranch 17 















































such a good telescope was never offered in such 2 


THE COUPON 
BELOW TODAY 


These telescopes are 
imported from German 


Haag ay vid ae can tell colors and count windows manufacturers. They re- 
Saw an Eclipse of Sun. present the best skill of the 
L. S. Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: old world. Labor there is 


“Your Solar eyepiece is a great thing, I wit- 
nessed the eclipse at the Austrian Tyrol 
pene Bin sun was almost 80 per cent eon- 

cealed.” 


much cheaper than here, hence 
the low price at which these 
wonderful telescopes are able to 
be sold. We guarantee this tele- 
scope to be as represented in every 
way. It is marked for adjustment, 
so that anyone can adjust it to the 
marks, and by a little practice can reg- 
ulate the lens for various distances. 
Scores of owners of this telescope would 
not take $5 to $10 for 
their instrument, if they 
could not get another 


Could See Sun Spets. 


Rutland, Vt., Feb. 16, 1910.—Tele- 
Scope arrived O. K. I have seen the 
spots on the sun for the first time in 
my life—Dan C. Safford. : 


EVERYBODY WANTS 
A GOOD TELESCOPE 





one. They give universal 
satisfaction. Everyone is 
delighted. : 
“ase LIMITED OFFER 
pe Send us $1.00 to pay for a one year extension on your 
Quickly subscription to our big farm paper Colman’s Rural World 


and 35 eents extra to help pay mailing and packing 
charges on the complete telescope outfit, which will be sent 
postpaid (total amount to remit, $1.35). Absolute guarantee 
of satisfaction or money refunded. 


Coupon Order Blank 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.25 for which may extend my sub- 
scription one year to your big farm paper, Colman’s Rural World and 
send me one of your telescopes as advertised. Telescope to be as rep- 
resented in your advertisement, both as to size and quality. 





Colman’‘s 
Ru ral Wo rid Name .,..2..s+ 


Post Off1CE ccccccccccacccccccccccccetaccccssesesesssseesssesereseeaesss 
718 Lucas Avenue, 


ST. LOUIS, *. -? moO. 


eeree eeeree eer eeeeeeee ener 


State ... 
R. F. D. No. 
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From the Producer 


To 


POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT TAKES 
' STEPS IN EFFORT TO CUT 
COST OF LIVING. 


Ten Cities Chosen to Begin Work of 
Establishing Closer Connection’ 
Between Producer and 
Consumer. 

Preliminary steps have been taken 
by the postoffice to perfect its plans 





for reducing the cost of living by hav- | 


ing the parcel post carry the pro- 
ducts of the farm directly to the door 
of the consumer. 

Ten cities were selected to begin 
the work of establishing direct con- 
nections between producer and con- 
sumer, 

Postmaster General Burleson having 
issued an order permitting the use of 
crates and boxes for butter, eggs, 
poultry, vegetables and fruit shipped 
by parcels post. : 

Orders went out recently to the 
postmasters at Boston, Atlanta, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Baltimore, De- 
troit, LaCrosse, Wis.; Lynn, Mass.; 
Rock Island, Iil., and Washington, di- 
recting them “to receive the names of 
persons who are willing to supply 
farm products in retail quantities by 
parcels post.” 

Printed lists of these names show- 
ing kind and quality of commodity 
available, will be distributed among 
town and city patrons. 

“By the use of the lists,” said First 
‘Assistant Postmaster General Roper, 
“the city consumer will be able to get 
in touch with a farmer who will fill 
his weekly orders for butter and. eggs 
and other farm products. The con- 
sumer will receive the. produce fresh 
from the country and the personal re- 
lationship established will, no doubt, 
tend to improve. the quality. The 
farmer will be relieved . of carrying 
his produce to market as the rural 
carrier will make daily collections at 
the farmers’ own door of these re- 
tail shipments to city consumers. 

Think Plan Necessary. 

“The postmaster general has the 
firm conviction that this plan is the 
one thing necessary to enable the peo- 
ple of this country to enjoy the poten- 
tial benefits of the parcel post. No 
one has ever questioned the possibili- 
ty of reducing the cost of living by 
establishing direct relations between 
the ultimate consumer and the or- 
iginal producer. A complete means 
for such direct transportation was 
provided for the first time by the 
establishment of the domestic parcels 
post, but there has been lacking an 
agency by means of which the indi- 
vidual producer could get in touch 
with the individual consumer. 

The postmaster general’s plans is 
designated to provide this agency for 
the most economical distribution of 
those products which are consumed in 
the form and condition in which they 
are produced.” 





AMERICAN HARDSHIPS. 





The American people are the great- 
est people on earth to advance. We 
are perhaps a little behind the older 
countries in co-operation of the rank 
and file because we have not been 
forced to it as some of the older 
countries have been. The true Amer- 
ican has been too independent to ask 
others for co-operation. 

We have now reached a time in 
American development where the in- 
dependent individual American must, 
to keep pace with former years of ad- 
vancement, organize and co-operate 
with one another. Our business in- 
terests here in America are better 
organized than in any land under the 
sun. 

We live in a country of great cor- 
porations or organizations, which is 
all well and good if these organiza- 
tions were showing the sum total of 
their benefits to the rank and file. 
Herein lies the great hardships of the 
American people. The money of our 
dear country is in the hands of the 
few, obtained by the few through the 
great law of co-operation. The great 
money kings have discovered that to 
be truly independent in the money 
world money must be gotten together, 
must be organized; lgrge sums must 


be placed under one management that 
great enterprises can be advanced. 

Farthing excepted, we have in 
America our business better organized 
than any of the older countries. In 
‘Ameri¢a the mines are organized, also 
the laborer of the mine. Our factories 
are mostly all organized, also their 
laborers. Our great railroads are or- 
ganized, also their laborers. Mills 
are organized and their laborers. 

As a business nation America is a 
great country. As the great organ- 
|ized businesses have steadily  in- 
creased the price of their products 
and services they have also through 
the agitations and demands of labor 
unions also steadily. advanced. wages. 
| America has advanced more in the 
}last 20 Vears than she has in any 50 
| years before. She is also destined to 
jadvance more in the next 10 years 
'than she has in the last half century. 
With all this rapid advancement the 
individual American is suffering a 
great hardship. The foreigner still 
seeks America for a better home than 





his own. Wherein lies the hardship 
of the individual American. Nothing 
makes success like success. The tn- 


dividual American, seeing the rapid 
advancement, fills his heart with the 
desire for still greater advancement. 

In business the greatest hardship 
the individual American has to endure 
igs his own unorganized condition. 
Every American is crying: If organiza- 
tion can do so much for the few, what 
can it do for me?- The American peo- 
| ple are saying: I haven’t money to or- 
ganize, but I have my production. How 
can I organize with my brother pro- 
ducer? How can we the people get 
the protection of co-operation instead 
of the few money kings? The great- 
est hardship you can place on an 
American is to make him a plain old 
“Shoe-tack” (for others to tramp up- 
on). Equal rights is all the indi- 
vidual American is asking. 

In studying the rapid advancement 
in’ the business world made by the 
few, the people only claim that they 
themselves have a better right to use 
the great power of co-operation. That 
is, one individual has as much right 
to use the benefits of co-operation 
as another. As fast as the people 
co-operate just that fast will true ad- 
vancement come. V. I. WIRT. 

P. S.—Each individual must be an 
organized producer also an organized 
consumer. 

Virden, Ill, 





EQUITY FLOUR MILLIS, 





Mr. Zern has struck the nail on the 
head in his article of Feb. 20th. We 
never can have any benefit of receiv- 
ing a dollar for our wheat which we 
ought to have to meet production cost. 
According to the agriculture Depart- 
ment the cost of producing and the 
plant food consumed per bushel is 
$1.0644. The preaching that farmers 
can force this price by feeding the 
market is futile. First we must sell 
because we are in debt up to our neck. 
Money can’t be borrowed to meet run- 
ning expenses and interest on debts. 
Second if ever we could do all this, 
wheat would be imported and the price 
would then be forced down. All 
farmers’ organizations teach this gos- 
pel and how easy it is to wreck their 
organizations by presenting actual 
facts to farmers. I have seen at Glen 
Ullin, where I have destroyed a local 
of the Farmers’ Society of Equity. We 
can’t have any benefits if we receive 
a dollar for our wheat as long as cap- 
italists grind our wheat. It can easy 
be figured out. If we had it in our 
power to force the price on wheat to 
a dollar a bushel, the finished product 
would have to be sold for $1.75 to pay 
profits on all investmenis through 
which wheat must go. The result 
would increase the value on all raw 
products, capitalist, where forced to 
invest more capital to produce their 
commodities, this commodities would 
have to bring a price to meet the 
higher price of raw material, and la- 
bor, also profits on a greater capital 
and in the end we would find that in- 
stead of gain we would lose. 

From 1896 up to 1902 the average 
price of wheat in West N. D. was 60 





ers’ Equity Union in 
Reference: 


FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier---Highgrade 
Cantine---Semi-Highgrade 
From our Illinois inines—Now used by many branches of the Farm. 
Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 


Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 
write to us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 
SHIPMENTS ANYWHERE. 










the different States. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








cents per bushel. A farmer then had 
to sell 108 bushels to buy a wagon. 


From .1901 up to date the average 
price is 70 cents that the farmers 
have received and now we must sell 
114 bushels to buy the same wagon. 
This demonstrates well the assertion 
that only damage can result to farm- 
ers through high prices on farm prod- 
ucts as long as they are handled and 
finished by capitalists. .For whatever 
is true of. all other farm products. 
The claim that we owe the higher 
price of manufacturing products to 
the higher price of labor, is futile and 
only aimed to create antagonism be- 
tween farmers and laborers for the la- 
borer:with his higher pay cannot live 
a bit better since prices on products 
that goin the consumption of laboring 
folks have raised so enormously. In 
most cases they are worse off than be- 
fore when prices and wages were low- 
er. High wages spell to laborers the 
same thing as high prices of farm 
products spells te the farmers. A loss 
every time. If laborers and farmers 
would all thoroughly understand this 
economic law our present system of 
production and distribution would tot- 
ter in a short time. But the great 
masses of the people don’t investigate 
this economic law and so it is easy 
for upholders of our present system 
to befuddle the minds of farmers and 
laborers with high prices on farm 
products and big wages. It’s huge 
nonsense brethren. Profits do not 
drop from heaven. It must be created 
through useful labor and if capital 
realizes its profit, which it always 
does through its economic supremacy 
over labor must produce this profit. 
The greater the capital the more profit 
must be realized by it and the less can 
there be left for useful labor. If we 
farmers build or buy flour mills we 
can then realize a dollar, or the pro- 
duction price for a bushel of wheat 
and at the same time sell the finished 
product, 5 cents cheaper than it is 
now sold. The finished product today 
sells for $1.38 per bushel. 

If we had a big first-class flour mill 
somewhere on the Missouri river at a 
place where all equity exchanges 
could patronize the mill as cheap as 
possible with raw products and con- 
suming finished products the thing 
would have a different face. The cost 
of milling in such a big plant would 
be 10 cents per bushel, the freight on 
raw and finished products 15 cents 
per bushel, the cost of handling raw 
and finished product 5 cents. So if 
the finished product was sold for $1.30 
per bushel, wheat would realize $1.60 
we would thus receive the production 
price we ought to have for our wheat 
without increasing the finished prod- 
ucts a single cent. 

It is of no use to build small*2x4 
mills, it means wasting money and 
energy. We must progress; we can’t 
go backward nor stand still. Small 
manufacturing is a thing of the past, 
which I will figure out in another let- 
ter—Adam Scharick, in Farmers’ 
Equity Union Exchange. 





THE SOUTH AS A FIELD FOR BEEF 
PRODUCTION. 





The geographical location and the 
climatic conditions of the South are 
such as to make it a good section for 





cattle raising. “The soils are so varied 
that what may be said in a general 
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Razor, postage , 88 per your offer. 
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HAND BAG FREE 


Seal grain Hand Bag, fancy ornamelt 
ed frame, 3 pockets inside; fitted com 
plete with mirror, bottle and coin 
Just send your name and we send you 
beautiful large art pictures to sell at 
each; When sold send us $2 and com 
plete hand bag outfit is yours. We & 
surprise gift extra for promptness. 
pi Co., Dept. R. y's 716 Lact 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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way. will not hold true for all plac@ 
or sections of this large area. 
vary from light sand to heavy , 
or to the black prairie soils, oF 
stiff post oak. As a rule the § 
the soil the greater the ¢ontent | 
lime in the soils the more nutri 
the grasses are and the greater is M® 
variety of clovers which will grow. — 
The Piedmont section of Virgi® 
West Virginia, Western North 0a 
lina, Tennessee, and Northern — 
bama is a fine grazing country, 
thousands of good beef cattle # 
found there. The Shorthorn is Mi. 
popular than any other breed im BY” 
region, and they do exceedingly We 
The grazing plants are chiefly 
grass, white clover, red clover, 
top, and orchard grass. The 
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fatten very rapidly during the graz- 
jing season and raise excellent calves. 
Most of this region is free~of tieks, 
and the losses from death are relative- 


ly small. 

The black prairie section of Ala-/ 
pama, Mississippi and Texas, and the 
Delta lands of Mississippi and Louis- 
jana, are extremely favorable sections 
for raising and finishing beef cattle. 
Experiments conducted by the Bureau 





Free 30 Day 





of Animal Industry and the Alabama 
Experiment Station show. that cattle 
when kept free of the cattle tick can | 
pe raised at a cost of three to four 
cents a pound. This cost includes the 
keep of the cows for one yer, 
charges for pasture and all feeds con- 
sumed at market prices, depreciation 
in the value of the herd, and 6 per 
cent interest on the money invested. 
The principal native grasses which 
are indigenous to these soils are Ber- 
muda, Johnson grass, Lespedeza, and 
Melilotus; but red clover, alsike clov- 
er, bur clover, and white clover grow | 
readily when planted in the pastures, 
and the grazing season can be extend- 
ed greatly by their use. Alfalfa, soy 
beans, cowpeas; corn, sorghum, and 
other forage crops do well on these 
Jands and produce an abundance of 
roughage and hays for wintering and 
fattening the cattle. The red clay 
soils produce crops very similar to 
those mentioned for the prairie soits. 

There are great areas of “cut-over” 
lands in the South that range in price 
‘from $2 to $10 per acre which could 
-be used for beef production. The soil 
of such lands is usually sandy or 
post-oak, neither of which are as good 
for grazing as the prairie er delta 
lands, but which would furnish good 
grazing if a little care was taken in 
getting pasture plants staried. On 
these soils carpet grass, Bermuda, 
Lespedeza, White clover, red top, Pas- | 
palum dilatatum, and bur clover do/ 
exceedingly well. The carpet grass | 
furnishes abundant grazing on the| 
sandy lands while the Bermuda does | 
better on the soils which are a little | 
stiff. The paspalum, white clover, 
and red top do well on the damp lands, | 
and if some lime js present alsike | 
clover will furnish fine grazing. The | 
foundation of all pastures on sandy or | 
sandy loam lands should be carpet | 
grass, Bermuda and Lespedeza. The | 
variety of forage crops which may be | & 
raised on this type of soils is large, 
and it is an easy matter to grow all 
the hays, silage crops, and forage 
necessary for feeding the stock which 
may be kept on the farm. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to} 
the cattle industry of the South has | 
been the presence of the cattle tick 
that transmits Texas fever, which 
kills many of the cattle and stunts 
others in growth. The tick is rapidly 
being eradicated, and it is only a 
question of time until the South is 
freed of this pest. 

The native cattle of the South are 
cold-blooded scrubs carrying a vari- 
able percentage of Jersey blood. They 
are small. in- size and inferior in 
quality, but they have stamina and 
the cows produce good calves when 
bred to a beef bull. Some of these 
cows weighing not over 600 pounds 
have given birth to half-breed calves 
Which have developed into 500 to 600 
pound animals at 12 to 13 months of 
age. 

They usually weigh about 800 to; 
850 pounds at two years of age when 
Taised under average southern farm 
conditions. The half-breed calves do | 
hot fatten out as well as calves of a | 
higher grade, but if permitted to grow 
until two or three years of age they 
finish out as very good beef animals. 
The half-breed heifers when bred to 
beef bulls usually produce excellent 
calves, 


No section of the country can raise 
tattle as cheaply as the South, and 
the variety and prices of feeds are 
such that the animals can be econom- 
ieally finished for the market. The 
forage plants, especially sorghum and 
forn, make such a luxuriant growth 
in the southern latitudes that large 
Yields of silage can be produced per 
acre. The silage is an excellent feed 

Wintering the breeding herd, or 
for finishing the animals for the 
Market. The use of silage in a fat- 
tening ration almost invariably in- 
€reases the size. of the daily gains, 
Cheapens the gains, Jéngthens the 
Period during which cattle can be fed 
Cottonseed meal economically and 
Without danger, and xesults in better 
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| finish, fatter cattle, and greater profits 
|per head. 
| alfalfa, cowpea, lespedeza, red clover 


|and vetch, and the corn stover and oat 
| straw are good rough feeds to use in 


conjunction with silage. 


The Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, 
Hereford, Red Polled, and Devon 
breeds of cattle all do well in the South. 
The Shorthorn does well on all lands 
where the pastures are good and feed 
is plentiful. The cows usually prove 
to be very good milkers, giving milk 
enough for the calf and to supply the 
home as well. The result of the good 
milking qualities of the cows is usu- 
ally a good growthy calf. The Here- 
fords and Angus are good grazers and 
will do well under range conditions, as 
well as on the small farm. The Here- 
ford stands ahead of all breeds as a 
range animal, but the Angus have the 

advantage over all breeds in the feed 
lot, as they finish out very smoothly, 


lare high in quality, and kill out a high 


percentage of marketable meat. The 
Devon is slower of growth than the 
other breeds, but are great rustlers 
and fatten on pastures which are so 
thin that some of the beef breeds 
could hardly subsist. The Red Polled 
is a dual purpose breed which ranks 
next to the milking strain of Short- 
horns in the production of milk and 
beef. They are not as well known, 
nor as popular as the Shorthorn, but 
have done well wherever tried in the 
South. Any of the breeds cross well 
with the native cattle, and can be 
used advantageously in breeding up 
the scrub herds. 


By the eradication of the cattle tick, 
the use of good, pure-bred beef bulls, 
the improvement of the pasture lands, 
and a closer study of the cattle busi- 
ness, the South will develop into a 
great cattle-raising section, and 
should contribute largely to the sup- 
ply of meat in the next two decades. 
In no case should high-priced, high- 
bred stock be brought from tick-free 
territory until the farm upon which 


The leguminous hays as, 





they are to be iia has been rid of 


ticks. 





LABOR TEMPLES ARE ADVOCATED 


Officers of State Federation send Cir- 
culars to Locals.—Urge Co-Opera- 
tion ef Trades Unions Through 
Buildings as Centers— Res- 
taurants, Reading Rooms 
and Gymnasiums 
Needed. 








A labor temple for Springfield, to 
centralize the labor life of the city 
and to furnish reading rooms and 
proper recreational activities, may be- 
come a reality here if the efforts of 
President John H. Walker and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer James F. Morris to 
have such temples erected over the 
state are successful. Letters were sent 
out yesterday to all labor organiza- 
tions of the state and to the labor 
press from the state offices, strongly 
advocating the construction of labor 
temples. 

The circular has this to say regard- 
ing the labor temples: 

“With reference to the efforts being 
made by the trade unions and their 
sympathizers of the different places to 
build labor temples, desire to say that 
we hope their efforts will be continued 
and intensified until their ambitions in 
this matter have been realized in every 
village, town or city in our state. 

“There is nothing they can do that 
will tend to bring the workers to- 
gether, strengthen the lecal labor 
movement in all its different phases, 
make them proud of it, give them con- 
fidence in each other more than would 
the building of a substantial, commo- 
dious labor temple, in which can be 
housed, as in the one at Quincy and 
Staunton, Ill. — 

“Their co-operative stores, their co- 
operative restaurant; their co-operat- 
ive reading room; their co-operative 
gymnasium; offices for their business 
agents; meeting rooms for the lpcal 








unions and central body, and a large, 
well fitted up assembly room which 
ean be used for theater purposes, lec- 
ture courses, mass meetings and for 
social occasions when dances are held. 
“It also removes the meeting places 
from any evil influences that might 
surround them elsewhere and brings 
the meetings where they will be sur- 
rounded by every good influence from 
the viewpoint of the works and trade 
unionists. Besides, it instills into the 
minds of the local workers the pride of 
ownership, of having done something 
themselves; also giving them a feeling 
of security, a knowledge that they are 
safe; that they can always meet there 
and no one can interfere with them cr 
drive them out. By all means keep up 
the work until the halls have been 
built. 
“With very best 
yours truly, 
“J. H. WALKER, President. 
“J. F. MORRIS, Secretary.” 


wishes, we are 





IN THE RURAL SCHOOL. 





Geography has possibilities far be- 
yond what is usually made of it. The 
farm interests of any community may 
readily be projected in almost any 
direction. To follow any farm pro- 
duct to the market, through the vari- 
ous stages until the finished product 
reaches the consumer, or to trace a 
piece. of farm machinery to the fac- 
tory and from the factory to the raw 
products involves a surprisingly large 
amount of geographical knowledge, 
Even the remotest lands are made 
more real and interesting when 
studied in connection with agricultur- 
al exploration and plant introduction, 


LGeography may well form a basis for 


a knowledge of markets ané@ the rout- 
ing of shipments from the farm, which 
is of vital importance to the farmer.— 
B. M. Davis, professor of agricultural 
education, Miami University. 
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Joe Wood 


of the BOSTON 
World Champions 


will teach you "\ 
his great secret 













will teach you the detail of hi 
Spit Ball. Ball. 


BOYS Weare able to offer you the most 
aummumuames COmplete and fascinating course of base- 
ball ever compiled. In this course CHRISTY MA- 
THEWSON of the N. Y. Giants; ED. WALSH of the 
White Sox; WALTER JOHNSON of the Washingtons; 
JOE WOOD of the Boston World Champions; “NAP” 
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Scientif 
Baseball 










of breaking will teach you ae 
m ) over his world the mastery of - 
. WALSH : 
ef the Chicago WHITE sox famous Smoke %°E Woop WALTER JOHNSON wArouceee bis famous ~“ “Sac r one 


of the Washingtonians will teach you 
how to acquire and maintain Speed 


lam SPECIAL | 
LIMITED OFFER 








“NN ap’ 9 
Rucker 


of the Brooklyns 


ill explain fully his F 
Knuckler, vil! e=pieia fully hie Fadeauey 


RUCKER of the Brooklyns and “DOC” WHITE for- Every mother should urge her son TO SECURE If 

merly of the Chicago Americans, will through and EVERY father should insist that his son follow ily 

personal and direct lessons teach you the secret of teachings to the letter. We give here small portion | 
Professional Pitching. of Doc White's lesson which deals in part with proper 
Every boy should have this course, It will methods of training and living. We also give partof 
make a man of him mentally, morally and physically. the introductory paragraph of Ed. Walsh’s instructions, 
: . <i 
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condition—how to get it and how to keep it. 
No one is better qualified to give you advice 
on this most important matter than is “Doc’’. 
White. He i ; 


thi 

eG o by 
using his brains, devised a secret,” self-teach- 
ing system that enabled him to blossom ‘out 
over night with that rifle-shot control of the . 
ball that has ever since been a tertor to the 
best and surest batters. “Read, carefully and 
follow faithfully his advice ‘on ‘getting into 

- 





Lesson Number 1 
1 
By GH — : 
. “DOC” WHITE... 

{n this lesson I will talk “right off the 
bat” in plain, short Bogiieh. Let’s begin by 
admitting that Baseball is the Great Ameri- 
can Game. Why? You will-say—because it - 
is the most popular—everybody plays it or is. 
interested in it. A good reason, but here is 
@ better one:.. Listen: It-is the best builder - 
ef health (mental and R cal),and a tre- 
mendous moral force. a game that will 
mot stand for whisky, . cigarettes, profanity, 
wulgarity, cowardice, dishonesty, anger, dis- 
courtesy and lack of sesndet for superiors— 
not to mention a long list of minor faults 
and . frailties. Exceptional playing talent 
sometimes gets a man of questionable habits 
er character into a club, but he must. “clean 
up” and reform from the moment he dons 
the uniform. Unless he does so, he is simply 



















° Some of “flash and tter” and goes back where 

Our F irst Lesson **Doc’’. White’s Instractions be, belongs, jad to get id baseball for yr 

- ‘ a 

Our first lesson will be by “DOC” WEEre, for Shadow Pitching PEL oo .* Sts dae. TThis j is ‘ ly 
prefaced by some timely advice on ms a matter of right ving and faithful ice 


Good pitchers are not often men of excep- 
tional strength, but they arc always oe 
and fit men physically. Pitchers must have 
the pliable, sinewy, resilient muscles that en- 
dure, rather than the bulky masses that are 
capable of tremendous excrtion that cannot 
be sustained or quickly repeated. ‘ Below I 
will note a few simple rules to be followed 
by if faithfully fy ogy Ol Lond ae 
ut your ysical. fitness 
i TS’wtllth ie con be gous As 


SHADOW PITCHING. There is a name 
I. have carried under. my vest for a long 
time. It made a pitcher of me and gave uy 
that control of the ball that has turned the 
onic many » Ae against the best batters 

’ players the Vy a at Not every 
man can be a. “SPE. KING,” but any 
man who has “CONTROL” can be a suc- 
cessful pitcher, A slow ball and control are 
a far better combination than fast balls and 

sed balls and a few walks to first base. 

base on balls is practically a hit—it gives 
the batsman. just as-good a title. to 
sack” as if he had knocked the stitches out 
of the first ball pitched. . - 

‘When I joined fast company I was a raw 
rectuit—just_a- good prospect.- -On ‘the first 
ttip of the club. around the circuit I was not 
considered worth a. ticket, and was left at 
home with the cripples and with instructions 
to practice with anyone wi.o wanted exercise. 


————— : 


This gave me something of a jolt and "7 
think. It also gave me a realization : 
some day, in a on>-sided game, the “ 
borne | a me to the pee sg A 
ate depen m my showin, : 
thing when “that aay came, Control of 
ball and how to get it was my p: oblem, 
after heavy drafts on my gray matter 
much experimenting, this is how I solved 
Complete ‘details of shadow pitching am 
given ia the complete course of instructions ; 

















} 
Introductory to Ed. Walsh's Contriba 
tions to This Course of Lessons © 


By ED. WALSH 


For eight years the spitter has 
my stock in paso With its tid have. 
— a in one season than any 
of ern times. It helpedi me to do 
share in one American League C 
one World’s Championship and in two 
of games for th Champlos p of Chi 
Havisig thorough., mastered control of 
style of: twir ting. I have, for many. 
been able to go in and finish (and sometim 
save) games for my team with little or 
time devot ‘to “warming up,”. and I 
this one of the very valuable features of 
spit ball. The change from a fast 
curve or a cross fire (left-handed), is so 
cal that it is an easy matter to baffle’ 
most dangerous .opponents if..one has 
trol. That last word is the secret of my 


The full instructions of Ed. Walsh mad 
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cluded in the course and are marv 
the extreme, 














IRWIN M. HOWE, Principal 


. Association, the Western and the 


and CONTROL. 


Mr. Howe is an eminent baseball 
writer and authority. He is the OF- 
FICIAL STATISTICIAN of the 
American League, the American 


new Federal League. He is the 
author of The Players’ Handbook 
of Baseball, and Pennant Winning 
Plays and Players—two works that 
have had a circulation of more 
than a millioncopies. He is the best 
qualified manin the world to put be- 
fore you in ‘plain, understandable 
English the direct and personal 


Irwin M. Howe teachings of the wonderful galaxy of : . ae 
Grip for the Curve instructors, erch the undisputed leader in his spe- The Fadeaway Grip Kauckle Ball Grip i? 
Note position of Fingers on Seams | cialty, and -very one A MONARCH OF SPEED Full Details of All the Grips Given in Every Detail from Grip to Delivery 





the Complete Course of Instructions Given in the Complete Course 
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YOU CAN PUT ONE OVER TODAY 


These lessons are so plain, practical and so profusely illustrated, that by follc w- 


ing the instructions given, you can not only develop pitching ability but by “Doc White’s 
Shadow Pitching, can practice and learn in secret. You can pitch to yourself and at the same time get splendid 
practice in Bunt Fielding. You will also learn how to Increase Your Batting Average and more effectively Hit Any 
Pitcher. Every lesson edited by IRWIN M. HOWE, the official Statistician of the American League, the 
new Federal League and other organizations and an Eminent Authority on Baseball, 


Well Worth $100 to Any Man or Boy Whether or Not He Ever Expects to Become a Big Ball Player 


HERE’S OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
The regular price of this Course is $1.00, 


but we want every boy to have it, and for 
a few days the price is 5c. Order tod 












Special Limited Offer To Our Boy Friends 


NOW is the Time to Get This Course and BEGIN Following Its Instruc- 
tions If You Wish to SURPRISE YOUR FRIENDS With Your ‘Skill, 
Strength and Speed In Pitching and with your Improved Batting Average. 








PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO. © 
716 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed fined 50c for which send me 
the book on Scientific Baseball. 


Name 
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Address 














